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Forward in Education 


By OSMAN R. HULL 


The Keynote Address to the Twenty-First National Council of 
Phi Delta Kappa from Its National President 


E HAVE just celebrated the coming of 

Christ, who by His life and teachings 
showed men how to live more abundantly and 
how to achieve eternal values. Without the as- 
surance of the Christmas message, we would find 
it difficult, if not impossible, to face with any con- 
fidence the solution of the problems which are 
overwhelming so many millions of our fellow 
men everywhere—problems which have grown 
out of the unchristian activities of men and na- 
tions. With it, we have hoped for a victory of 
peace and good will. 

Christmas time illuminates our confidence and 
belief in an orderly and purposeful universe, with 
mankind an essential part in the development of 
it. We are more aware than ever of the fact that 
“trained minds” are our greatest resource and 
that the future progress of peoples everywhere 
will be determined by ideas. Phi Delta Kappa 
operates in this climate of belief and purpose, 
wherein each man is free to decide where and in 
what manner his strength can be applied most 
effectively. 

Phi Delta Kappa National has an important 
role to play in the events of men, and we have 
the organization, manpower, and program to sup- 
port this role. This Council of delegates, operating 
under the national constitution of the fraternity, 
is Phi Delta Kappa National. The program and 
procedures of the fraternity are determined by 
this Council. The national executive officers are 
elected by this Council. The District Representa- 
tives and State Coordinators are chosen by the 
chapter delegates here assembled. The policies of 
the fraternity, within which all officers and com- 
mittees of the fraternity must operate, are deter- 
mined by the constitution and by this council. 

The vision and strength of this Council come 
out of the thinking and activities of the local 
chapters. It is through them and their members 
that ideas evolve, that men get inspiration, that 


* Osman R. Hull is Dean, School of Education, 
University of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, California. 


men grow through experience in practicing the 
ideals of the fraternity. 

The program and purposes of Phi Delta Kappa, 
for which we plan and work, are— 

1. To locate highly competent men for mem- 
bership in the fraternity, and to develop them in 
professional leadership, research, and service; 

2. To exercise group leadership in meeting the 
issues and solving the problems of modern edu- 
cation; 

3. To stimulate our members to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of leadership wherever they may be 
serving, and to prepare for these responsibilities; 

4. To encourage the research approach to prob- 
lem solving in our regular assignments and to 
stimulate the production of research which may 
advance the effectiveness of the profession; 

5. To encourage effective service according to 
each man’s special abilities and responsibilities, 
with special emphasis on service to the child and 
to the community in which the child is growing. 

These purposes can be accomplished only where 
men are working and where they are meeting to- 
gether in chapters. The function of the National 
Council, its officers and staff, is to provide those 
policies, procedures, and services to the chapters 
and members which will enable them most ef- 
fectively to realize the purposes of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 

The above policies and procedures of Phi Delta 
Kappa National have been exemplified best by 
the recent activities of our national committees 
and officers. Sub-committees in nearly all of the 
chapters have participated in these projects. In- 
dividual members in every area have made out- 
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standing contributions through their chapters and 
through their professional positions. 

The agenda for this Council show the scope and 
emphasis of these activities which represent an 
outreach of the national fraternity in a practical 
production effort to meet the major issues which 
confront us. This Council has the opportunity of 
appraising the accomplishments of our national 
projects and of determining the nature and extent 
of future activities in these areas. Of particular im- 
portance are the following areas of activity: 

1. The recruitment and preparation of person- 
nel to meet the current and continuing crisis in the 
supply of well-qualified teachers; 

2. International educational cooperation with 
other organizations in behalf of educational recon- 
struction and world-wide professional fellowship; 

3. Research and program as a means of de- 
veloping better schools, better teaching, better 
learning, and improved educational materials and 
facilities generally. 

4. An equally important educational issue 
which challenges our serious attention as an out- 





Atlantic City Luncheon 


Phi Delta Kappa will hold its annual 
luncheon during the meeting of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators in Atlantic City, New Jersey, Tues- 
day, February 24, 1948, 12:00 Noon, in 
the American Room of the Hotel Tray- 
more on the Boardwalk. William F. 
Russell will speak on ‘‘World Education 
and Reconstruction.’’ Tickets on sale at 


the A.A.S.A. Registration Booth, $2.50 


per plate. 
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reach activity is the financing of public education, 
with special attention to federal aid and the equali- 
zation of educational opportunity. 

We extend our highest commendation to the 
men who have given unsparingly of their time 
to the work of the national production committees, 
We mention especially the cooperating members 
and committees in the chapters and the national 
chairmen, George Kabat, Douglas Scates, and 
Emery Stoops. Each of these chairmen will present 
to us an analysis of current issues in the area of 
the project which he represents, with recommenda- 
tions for future action. A similar presentation will 
be made on the issues of financing public educa- 
tion by our National Vice-President, Earle Liggitt. 

Other items on the agenda which are of espe- 
cial importance to the strong growth and effec- 
tive performance of Phi Delta Kappa and which 
solicit the most thoughtful consideration of the 
Council and its committees are as follows: 

1. Recruitment of new members into campus 
and field chapters; 

2. Conservation of active membership; 

3. Attendance and participation in chapter 
meetings and activities. 

4. Responsibilities, activities and relationships 
of campus and field chapters; 

5. Handbooks of policies, procedures, and ac- 
tivities for chapter, district, and national officers; 

6. Ritual and induction procedures for chapters. 

Numerous other items have been recommended, 
designed to expedite the administration of mem- 
bership, finance and the status of chapters and 
members. The solutions to most of these problems 
are obvious when based on the principles of good 
management, responsibilities of members, reason- 
able leeway for human factors and the general 
well-being of the organization as a professional 
fraternity. 

May we therefore approach our task with a de- 
termination to study thoroughly each proposition 
brought before us, in the light of the best obtain- 
able criteria and facts. May our zeal be in the 
direction of understanding the points of view pre- 
sented by our brother delegates. May we avoid pre- 
mature setting up of propositions for which we 
contend, and withhold judgment until all the 
facts have been considered. In this manner, we 
will achieve the most intelligent consideration of 
all our problems and proposals! 





The Role of the Modern Educator 


By H. ROE BARTLE 
(As reported by R. L. Hunt) 


E ARE met two years after the war. I am 

disturbed about the way America is travel- 
ing, about the conditions of the world at large. 
On this Lord’s day in which we meet, I want to try 
to stimulate your thinking about the days ahead, 
and about education for the days ahead. I want 
us to think about what America should be, and 
what America should do. 


America Can Lead 


At a little college here in Missouri, at Fulton, 
a distinguished representative of England, Win- 
ston Churchill, said, ‘““We of other nations look 
to America, and we will follow her leadership.” 
Our own fellow-Missourian, Harry Truman, the 
President of the United States, has recently said, 
“America is on the threshold of her greatest day— 
or, we are on the threshold of doom, along with 
the rest of the world.” 


Bigger Bombs 


Soon after hearing President Truman say that, 
I heard the distinguished nuclear scientist, 
Chancellor Arthur Compton of Washington Uni- 
versity at St. Louis, speak of atomic bombs now 
ready, over 100 times as big as the atomic bombs 
used against Japan. 

Then comes Brock Chisholm, M.D., in a posi- 
tion of authority, telling me of warfare by germs, 
bacterial warfare destroying men and women, 
boys and girls, mothers and babies, indiscrimi- 
nately. No declaration of war is needed! The 
germs destroy without fanfare, but they devastate 
and depopulate a country. 

And I have been sent as an official observer 
from my organization to the United Nations As- 
sembly at Lake Success. There again it was thrust 
upon me—we can have peace, and this organiza- 
tion and any other can be effective, only if there 
is a will and a desire to make it work in the com- 
mon citizenry of our country. 

Here we have education! As educators, you are 
responsible, that youth shall understand all factors 
in this damnable thing called war! 


* H. Roe Bartle, lawyer, banker, cattleman, is 
Chief Executive, Boy Scouts of America, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. He was asked to speak to 
the first session of the National Council on 
the job of education as seen by a layman. 


Four Wars 


I remember four wars. 

My daddy went to a war in the Philippines. I 
was a boy, but I remember when my daddy went 
to war. I missed my daddy. 

My daddy and I went together to the Mexican 
War. 

Hardly had we gotten out of uniform than we 
were called to World War I, a war to end war, a 
war to make the world safe for democracy! 

But in 25 years, we are engaged in a war involv- 
ing 98 per cent of the people of the world, a war 
costly in blood and tears, a war costly in tax dol- 
lars as long as we shall live. The only thing we 
won in that war is the chance to be quarterback 
on the team, the chance maybe to call the plays for 
a while. The official estimate, and we may be sure 
that any official estimate is a minimum, says that 
we “invested,” burned up $347,000,000,000 in 
this war. Would you men in education like to have 
$347,000,000,000 to spend in education? Man, 
you could revolutionize education the world 
around, you could revolutionize the thinking of 
our people, with money like that! 

But we spend a farthing for education, billions 
for war. What's wrong with us? 


War Costs 


Each day of the war, $221,000,000 was dis- 
sipated in war costs. War is expensive! The 19,000 
depositors of the bank in which I am a director, 
all together, could pay for only a few hours of 
the war! 

War costs! War costs in youth. There were 
1,400,000 casualties in this war. We say 1,400,000 
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casualties easily, too easily. That means boys, men. 
Count them one by one! 

There is Ray White, both limbs cut off. Some of 
us got together lately to help him get a home for 
his family. One taken care of, but a lot more for- 
gotten! 

A lot more forgotten! We want to forget! 
When you have seen them, you cannot forget. 

I was recently in a hospital of the army, a hos- 
pital for mental cases. I was placed behind a glass 
screen, given the telephone set that put in my ears 
everything said. I looked through the glass at a 
youth. He had been in combat. Now he sat in a 
chair, before him a woman, who talked to him. 
She told him about his home, about the boys and 
girls in the neighborhood, about his school days 
and experiences. Leaning forward, she said to him, 

“I am your mother. I am your mother!” 

And with blank look, the boy said, 

“I—don’t—know—you.” 

He is one casualty, one victim. There were 1,800 
lads in that hospital. In that hospital, there were 
38 boys who will never see again. There were 
1,400,000 victims in this last war; 328,000 of our 
kids were lost. In memorial services around here, 
332 times I have tried to pay tribute to kids I knew. 
In my own church, in neighbor churches, in the 
Jewish synagogue, by special dispensation in the 
Catholic cathedral, 332 times I have tried to put 
into words what I owe these kids I knew. There 
were 107,821 kids without dads this Christmas, 
in our country. We call them gold star orphans: 
they have been robbed of their fathers by war! 


Another War? 


They tell us now we are on the verge of another 
war. The young reservists who talk to me at the 
bank are afraid to take on contracts—they may 
be called to another war, so they cannot go into 
business for themselves, even after the services 
already given to their country. The industrialists 
who talk to me at the bank say they are afraid to 
build the new factory, to project plans which may 
be wrecked by another war. Who can project 
plans, in the face of another war? Who can plan, 
knowing the destruction that another war will 
bring? 

Religion and Education 
Education has a job to do. As I see it, two 


things are needed to save America, to save the 
world. 

The first is religion. I am talking to educators. I 

put into the record my observation, that few edu- 
cators fail to measure up in this regard. Most of 
the educators I know are religious men; personally 
and in their churches they endeavor to carry out 
the religious program. I take pleasure in this, con- 
gratulate you and our people that this should be 
so. 
The second is a program of education in which 
human beings can appraise human values. Give 
youth a working formula to appraise human and 
spiritual values. Give youth open minds and open 
hearts. Free them from prejudices which blind, 
tear apart, destroy. 


War-born Hate 


Out of war comes a by-product of war. We were 
taught to hate. We have learned to hate. When 
war ends, hate does not end. Hate continues. We 
were taught to hate, we know how to hate, and 
still we hate. If the old objects of hatred are gone, 
we will find new things to hate. It is easy to hate, 
for we have practiced hatred. 

We had better start building peace in our own 
back yard. There is too much hate in the field of 
religion. Yet every religion I know teaches love. 
Even so, we find religion a good peg on which to 
hang our hate. 


My Best Friend 


My best friend is a Jew. Some of you here know 
of whom I am talking. I have been associated with 
him for years, worked with him and played with 
him. He is one of the best men I know. Yet an 
associate in business got after me, objecting. I told 
him I had never known my friend to do a dis- 
honorable thing. As the argument continued, I 
finally told him of the Son of a Jewish mother 
whom I worshipped, He whose birthday we have 
just celebrated this Christmas. 

I want to love all mankind, every man, if he is 
true to his own religion he professes. For most of 
us, our religion comes to us with our mother’s 
milk, is part of us. Youth must know what religion 
is, must learn more than tolerance. Tolerance is 
not enough, there must be fairness. From where I 
sit, this is part of your educational task, an im- 
perative which education must serve. 
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Master or Servant? 


Along with religious freedom, the root of all 
freedoms, there is political freedom. My observa- 
tion of governments leads me to class them as two 
sorts— 

1. One government uses the citizen as a servant 
or slave. 

2. Another government is the servant of the 
people. 

As we have known them, Nazism, Fascism, 
Communism have used citizens as servants of the 
government, the rulers. In democracy as we know 
it, the government exists to serve the people! It 
was for that kind of government that men fought 
and died, fought and lived! 

Education will give youth the chance to make 
government really the servant of the people. The 
educated citizenry is the basis of democratic gov- 
ernment. And I want teachers to share in the work 
of politics. 

Teachers Should Be in Politics 


I believe preachers and teachers should be in 
the heart of the body politic. I don’t care what 
party they belong to, so they work with their party. 
It makes little difference as to their party if they 
work, if they do their share in the work of poli- 
tics. I can’t understand the people who vote a 
straight ticket, yellow dog and all. Character, ca- 
pacity, ability, these are the things which make 
acceptable servants of the people; people with 
these qualities must be chosen as our leaders. 

Yet we know that in our last elections, only 
26 per cent of the registered voters voted. We 
know that 1514 per cent of the voters decided the 
election. Is that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people? Youth must know, to do 
their share in politics. Here is a job for education. 


End Strikes 


Industrial peace can only come when the minds 
of the people are open. We still have strikes. My 
boy is home now. He was one of 92 boys in the 
first squadron to reach England; they were as- 
signed to air raids over Germany. He was one of 
the 92 boys in danger of their lives, when sud- 
denly was the shortage of the materials. They 
learned the shortage was the result of the strike in 
the Packard factory back home. What was the 
cause of the strike? They learned it was a strike to 





A Fellow Needs a Friend 


Among the hundreds of thousands of juve- 
nile delinquents in the United States—all 
products of our elementary schools—specialists 
have found scarcely a one who had a friendly 
and understanding adult—teacher, parent, or 
friend—with whom he could talk things over 
with mutual respect, on his own terms, and 
without fear—Malcolm MacLean, in the Calj- 
fornia Journal of Elementary Education, May, 
1947, page 151. 











settle whether members of this union, or that 
union, were to pick up packages left by members 
of another union. Those 92 boys swore together to 
end strikes! The war went on, with its deadly cost 
in lives. Just two of the 92 are left. My boy is one 
of the two boys who came home, sworn to end 
strikes. Everybody loses in a strike. 

I have been serving on an administrative board, 
listening to case after case of appeals on strikes. 
There are three of us on the board, one man named 
by labor, one man named by management, the 
third a representative of the public. We have heard 
case after case. I have watched fellow members, 
from labor and management. Their minds are 
closed, they can learn nothing. In all the cases, 
representing a great variety of circumstances, the 
labor man has voted for the side of labor, and only 
once has the management man failed to vote for 
the side of management. Until management and 
labor can talk with open minds, have a meeting 
of minds, we shall not have industrial peace. Edu- 
cation has a job to do! 


Your Public Relations 


You have a job to do in education, in selling 
education to the people. You teachers know it al- 
ready—you are the last to get a raise, the first 
to get a salary cut! Come the least sign of a de- 
pression, and the day will come when some people 
will say, ““We cannot pay for education.” You 
know where to expect some of that opposition al- 
ready. You have a job to do. 

You have analyzed the tax dollar. You know 
where the money comes from—it is part of your 
job to know, and to help the people know! You 
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know where the money goes—it is part of your 
job to help the people know. 

Education has stepped out in so many ways, to 
give equal opportunity to every child. It should do 
more. But the day will come when education will 
be challenged. You have a job to do in personal 
and public relations, in personal and public edu- 
cation. For that day, you must have with you the 
leaders of finance, business, the preachers and all 
the rest. 

If you want to, you can be affiliated with car- 
penters, bricklayers—like them walk out on a 
strike. You can padlock the schools, throw the 
children out and tell ‘em to look out for them- 
selves. If you do, I shall feel about you as I would 
about a preacher, who said before the collection, 
“Look here, if this collection is not right, there 
wont’ be any preaching, and you can all go to hell 
by yourselves!” I have a different conception of 
teaching from that of strikes. The choice is yours. 


Educate for Peace 


You have got to educate youth for peace. 
America and the world cannot stand another war. 
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Dictionary of Education 
Sponsored by Phi Delta Kappa 


Edited by Carter V. Goon, Professor of 
Education, University of Cincinnati 


McGraw-Hill Series in Education 
495 pages, 5 x 8 .. $4.00 


‘T HIs highly successful dictionary defines in a 
scholarly and accurate manner over 16,000 
professional terms in education, doing for educa- 
tional workers and teachers what already has been 
accomplished by technical dictionaries in such 
special fields as medicine, law, engineering, and 
psychology. The entire field of education is 
covered, including selected terms from psychology, 
sociology, and philosophy. 


Order your copy now 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
































Dollars became for many people paramount, and 
this attitude helped bring war. If you were after 
money, you would not be teachers. There are 
some men in this crowd today I know. I will guar- 
antee to double their earnings in two years, in in- 
dustry, if they will accept altogether the standards 
of the business into which I put them. I hope 
they will not do it, but I can guarantee to double 
their earnings. But they would have to change the 
rules on which they have based their life and their 
life choices. I hope they will not do it, I hope 
they wi!l remain in teaching. Let me tell you two 
stories of things which happened here. 

1. At a chamber of commerce meeting in Kan- 
sas City about five or six years ago, I was invited 
to tell of things I liked and did not like about Kan- 
sas City. In that speech, I protested the shipment 
of scrap iron to Japan. That day 14 carloads of 
scrap iron had left our yards, scrap iron destined 
for the Japanese government. The day before 19 
cars of scrap iron, the day before that 21 carloads 
of scrap iron for Japan. I protested those ship- 
ments. I even said, God help me, “if we don’t look 
out, somebody will have a heavy heart, some of 
that scrap iron will come home in our bellies, in 
the bellies of our boys.” That message was 
scorned. One man said, “Why, England’s doing 
it. If they do it we have a right to do it. St. Louis 
is doing it, and if they do it, we have a right to 
do it. That other company is doing it, and if they 
have a right to do it, we have a right to do it.” 

On coming home one night a year and a half 
later, my wife told me of an urgent telephone call. 
The man who had challenged me at the Chamber 
of Commerce meeting wanted me, wanted me at 
his house right now. I did not stop for supper, but 
went to his house. I was met at the door, not by 
the butler, but by the master of the fine home. 
That man gave me a telegram, a telegram from 
the War Department, “We regret ” His boy 
had been killed on the beaches at Okinawa. That 
man, crying, could not wait for me to read it. His 
first question, wrenched from his heart of sor- 
row, was, 

“Roe, do you reckon it was any of that scrap 
iron I shipped that got him?” 

I tried to comfort him. What can you say? Seven 
years ago he was thinking about dollars. Now he 
is thinking about world peace. He is not the only 
one, there are a lot of us. Educators, trying to 
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teach for world peace, will find an astonishing 
lot of support in our people, if only they will 
lead out. We have a right to look to you for that 
leadership. 


Made in America 


2. In our local Rotary Club, we had as our 

est Dick Amerein. Some of you saw him play 
football for K. U. I mever saw a man handle a 
football like he did, I’ve seen him all over a field. 
He was one of the first back from the South Pacific. 
I told him I knew he probably could not talk like 
he could pack a football, but just to get up and tell 
his friends what he had done and seen. He was no 
speaker, he said, but he got up, and in 30 sec- 


onds he told us more than I have ever heard in a’ 


like time. I can see him now, standing there. It 
ran like this— 
“I was up 15,000 feet when I got it. I man- 


aged to bail out before I hit, dropped in the water, 
saw as I was dropping an island about seven miles 
off. I started swimming as soon as I could cut loose. 
There were sharks. They came around. I did what 
I had been taught, slapped my hands or my feet 
together to make a noise in the water. The sharks 


would go away, come back again in about fifty 
yards. I kept swimming. I landed on the island, 
crept in the bushes, rested a bit, started looking 
around. I saw a Jap asleep. I dropped a big rock 
on him, bashed in his brains, saw the brains ooze 
out—a man asleep. It was me or him. I took his 
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shoes, took his pistol. With his pistol I killed two 
other Jap officers, dodged others, ranged that is- 
land for seven days and nights. I was picked up, 
brought home. I still have that pistol, have it 
here——”’ and the crowd broke out in applause. 
But Dick stood there, white as a sheet, suddenly. 
He lifted a hand to still the handclappings, held 
up the pistol, read from it, 

“Made for the Japanese Army 

“By Colt Arms Co., U. S. A.” 

And there was silence in that room. 


Teach Human Values 


It was only five years ago that 84 per cent of all 
war materiel used by the Japanese against China 
came from the United States. There was more 
thought for the dollar than there was for human 
values. Education had forgotten to inculcate hu- 
man values. 

There is a job for education to do, to inculcate 
human values. 


Reward and Opportunity 


You asked me to tell you how the job of educa- 
tion looked to a non-educator. I have tried to do it. 
I give you this gift—and you know you can always 
tell the other fellow! But if you want peace— 
project your lives and your purposes into youth! 
That is the supreme opportunity of the teacher, 
the supreme reward of the teacher, that he can 
project his life and his purposes into his pupils. 
That is immortality for the teacher. 

In the desperate days of the war in China, as 
the Chinese army was driven back and back by 
the Japanese, the leaders felt the need of help and 
strength. A slogan was needed, about which they 
might rally. They were unanimous in deciding to 
ask one man, a man respected, to give a slogan. 
The man was a teacher, a philosopher. “I can 
give you no slogan,” he told them. “But I can 
give you a prayer. I am a Christian. The prayer is 
this. 

“O God, revitalize my China, and, O God, 
please start with me.” 

I give you that slogan, that prayer. If education 
is to carry its burdens in this day, every educator 
in America may well paraphrase that prayer for 
America, 

“O God, revitalize my America, and, O God, 
please start with me.” 





Not By Physical Might Alone 


By DOUGLAS E. SCATES 


Research in education has a right to a place in the Proposed National Science 
Foundation, says the Chairman of the Phi Delta Kappa Commission on 
Research and Program 


N THE last several years we have seen a number 
of bills introduced into our national Congress 
for the creation of a foundation to support re- 
search in basic science and in certain fields of ap- 
plication. These bills have carried in their pre- 
ambles the stated purpose of making a strong 
nation through raising the level of general health, 
advancing the national welfare, and securing the 
defense of the land. 

These are serious purposes. They are purposes 
to which we all wish to lend a hand. Yet we who 
are acquainted with educational, sociological, and 
psychological science know that the stated ends 
cannot be achieved by the means which have been 
adopted. For the proponents of the legislation 
have turned their attention wholly to the physical 
side of our existence—to phases dealt with by the 
sciences of physics, chemistry, and biology. Those 
persons who give their attention to the fuller 
breadth of life know that, however necessary 
physical factors are, and however helpful their ade- 
quate provision may prove, no human life is lived, 
no nation is strong, and no defense is adequate, in 
terms of physical factors alone. Physical might is 
one side, but only one side, of the enduring 
strength of a nation. 


Physical Force Is Only One Factor 


If we wish to think in terms of the defense of 
our country and our way of living, for this is the 
key catalyst in much of the current thought of our 
leaders, we recognize that there is little use in be- 
ing invulnerable on one front, while we leave 
other fronts cultivated to a lower level. In other 
words, it is possible for us to build up our material 
defenses to the point where no one would dare 
assail us, and yet be conquered by other means. 
With great physical strength, it is possible to lose 


* Douglas E. Scates is Professor of Education, 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. 


in a war in which physical force is not the deciding 
factor. With whatever ardor our defenses may be 
developed in those terms in which military men 
normally think, we may be defeated by an enemy 
who seeks out our weak points and undermines 
our strength without our physical might ever be- 
ing brought into play. 


Education’s Special Responsibility 


It is these other forms of weakness over which 
we in education bear the responsibility of standing 
guard. We individually will do our best, as part of 
our daily work, certainly. But we have a far greater 
obligation to tell others of the danger which con- 
fronts our people if they continue to concentrate 
their thinking on physical provisions while wars 
become more and more psychological. Any na- 
tional increase in the support of physical and bio- 
logical science, without definite provision for re- 
search in social problems, and particularly in edu- 
cation, is continuing a materialistic trend of 
thought in a very narrow form, which sooner or 
later must lead to doom. 

As educators, our chief concern, and our chief 
obligation, is to speak in behalf of research in our 
field of work. There is every form of logic on our 
side. Education in America has long been recog: 
nized as a public necessity. It is regarded by our 
courts as essential to the general welfare. It is the 
last and final bulwark of our traditions, our ideas 
of decency, and our manner of working out our 
common goals and our means of achieving them. 
We want our education as a means of making 4 
better life, year in and year out, but we recognize 
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NOT BY PHYSICAL MIGHT ALONE 


it as constituting at the same time our greatest 
basic strength. 
Research Is Basic 


The common thought will probably run some- 
thing like this: We have the greatest educational 
system in the world. Other nations do not have as 
much education per person as we. We can rest on 
this point. But there is the pitfall. The things 
which seem simple become our blind spots. It is 
not simply the provision of education that we seek, 
but research in this field of endeavor, for without 
research in all fields of modern life any practice 
soon becomes out of keeping with the times. We 
have learned that lesson on the physical front. We 
know that the last war was a race in invention, and 
that we had a very narrow margin between our in- 
ventive genius and disaster. Our inventions drew 
upon the basic research which had been completed 
at an earlier time. So, we are no longer content to 
have the largest navy in the world without at the 
same time spending a great deal of money on naval 
research. We do not in fact expect to have the 
greatest possible investment in the finished form 
of naval, air, or land equipment because we know 
we must be ready to incorporate the latest ideas of 
the research laboratories at the crucial moment. 

We wonder whether our people have learned 
this lesson about education. We wonder if all of 
our members recognize clearly the difference be- 
tween the press of our daily problems to keep edu- 
cation going, and those fundamental studies which 
afford the basic guidance to our efforts and add to 
our over-all efficiency. For while our large effort 
must go to keeping America the best educated 
country in terms of what we now know, a certain 
but significant portion of the total educative energy 
must be set aside to study what we are doing. And 
when I say ‘‘study,” I do not mean just to deliber- 
ate; I mean study by all the means available to re- 
search, and with all the inventive resourcefulness 
characteristic of our people. For research means as 
much to education as it does to our army and navy 
and air force. Research is the means in any field by 
which we keep ideas abreast of the times in a high- 
ly competitive world—highly competitive not only 
between one country and another, but competitive 
between one emphasis and another emphasis even 
within our own land. 

Thus I would argue for educational research in 
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terms of the basic needs of our country—in terms 
of the common welfare as well as the preservation 
of our land. Wherever there is education there 
must be educational research, and wherever educa- 
tion is needed, educational research is needed. In 
no other way can education keep up to date in this 
fast moving world of today. 


Research in Education Will Pay, Too 


But I would argue further that educational re- 
search is especially appropriate for governmental 
support because education itself is predominantly 
a public enterprise. It is altogether fitting that our 
federal government should follow up the public 
interest in this work by adding on the safeguard 
of adequate research. No large industry would op- 
erate with as little money going to research as is 
the case with public education. And while our peo- 
ple seem ready to support fundamental research in 
the physical sciences, which are not in the main 
followed up and utilized by our government, we 
should point out to them that research in educa- 
tion is contributing directly to a government func- 
tion, namely, public education. Government sup- 
port for educational research is the government 
aiding its own work. 


Pure and Applied Sciences 


It may be argued that the National Science 
Foundation is to support basic research, and that 
research in education represents a field of applied 
rather than a pure science. Such an argument is fal- 
lacious. It is misleading because it seems to be 
true on the surface, but is false in its totality. Edu- 
cation is a basic activity of our people, and any re- 
search which contributes to its better direction and 
its higher quality and its enhanced efficiency is 
therefore research which is basic to the interest of 
our people. This is defining “basic” in its basic 
sense. 

But we can also point out that education has 
problems which are not covered by any other field 
of science, and that if we left our research to psy- 
chologists and sociologists and zoologists and 
chemists, and so on, there would be unfilled 
gaps in their work and our needs would not 
be met. Education as a basic activity of our peo- 
ple must have its own research in order that 
its own peculiar problems may be studied; and this 
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study may be as basic as the character of the re- 
search which is brought to bear on them. 


General Welfare and Common Defense 


But we need not stop there. We note that the 
legislation is for the general welfare and for the 
common defense. It is clear that these purposes in- 
evitably include education. And we note that all, 
or virtually all, of the bills which have been intro- 
duced into the Congress have included medical re- 
search. There is not the slightest ground for 
arguing that medicine and public health are in any 
way more basic and less applied than is education. 
Of course medicine is to be applied. Of course 
public health is to produce results. Of course edu- 
cation is to make a stronger country. So are they 
all of the same kind—defense, medicine, health, 
education—all basic to our existence as a civiliza- 
tion, all meeting a practical need, all expressed 
largely in applications. 

We may take one more basic step in our logic. 
Food is a basic necessity of our people. Nutrition is 
one means to a strong body. So research in agricul- 
ture is already supported on a large scale by our 
government, both on the federal and on the state 
levels. Agriculture will receive further aid through 
any National Science Foundation enactments be- 
cause the biological sciences will contribute to it. 
Education should share in the provisions in like 
manner. It is one of the foundation stones of a 
virile national life. Certainly its research is entitled 
to the same support that the research in agriculture 
is granted. Does anyone suggest that education is 
less important? Less foundational to our general 
welfare? Less vital to a defense against psychologi- 
cal warfare? 


Strong Minds, in Strong Bodies 


Thus we argue that we cannot have either a 
good life or an adequate defense by thinking in 
terms of physical factors alone. We are looking 
after our physical armaments, and we will un- 
doubtedly provide quickly for research in our 
physical sciences. We are looking after our bio- 
logical needs, and any national research support 
will unquestionably include botany, zoology, agri- 
culture, medicine, and public health. The public 
welfare demands these. But the public welfare 
places no less demand for the support of research 
in another area of man’s living, namely, education. 
Not by strong armaments alone; neither by arma- 
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Our Job 


Frank Schlagle, superintendent of Schools, 
Kansas City, Kansas, and immediate past president 
of the National Education Association, extended a 
welcome to the delegates of the National Coun- 
cil, and went on to say, 

“Phi Delta Kappa is moving at a pace almost 
beyond our comprehension. Education is moving 
—education today is not the education of our fore- 
fathers. In these changing times, Phi Delta 
Kappa has a function, the outgrowth of its ideals 
of research, service, leadership. 

“Phi Delta Kappa, for example, has been active 
in education for international educational coopera- 
tion. We were represented at San Francisco, in 
the making of the charter of the United Nations. 
We were represented in London, in the making 
of the Unesco constitution. At the Endicott and 
the Glasgow meetings of the World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession, we were given official 
representation by our able executive-secretary, 
Paul M. Cook. Phi Delta Kappa made a signal 
contribution to the Unesco meeting just closed in 
Mexico City, toward the adoption of the program 
of Unesco giving education greater recognition, 
setting out a larger program for education in 
Unesco activities. The program there adopted from 
our point of view is a great improvement over 
that of the year past. Phi Delta Kappa had a share 
in its creation, and we must have a share in its 
execution and fulfillment.” 





ments and strong physical bodies together; but by 
equal strength in armaments, bodies, and intelli- 
gence may we hope to find some security for our- 
selves and our way of living. Our motto, as indeed 
the motto of our land, must be, “Strong minds 
no less than strong bodies.” 

To have these strong minds, trained in loyalty 
and common resolve, we must have research in the 
processes which produce them no less than we 
have research in the processes which make for 
good physical health. Mental strength is an es- 
sential ingredient of all forms of strength. 
Through education may we be truly mighty—but 
only when that education is constantly being re- 
fined and improved by the stimulating, revivifying 
processes of research. 





Phi Delta Kappa and International 
Educational Relations 


By GEORGE KABAT 


“We can help!” says the Chairman of the Phi Delta Kappa Committee on International 
Educational Cooperation 


HI DELTA KAPPA is one of many organizations 
Pin the United States which has shown consider- 
able interest in improving through education the 
plight of peoples throughout the world. The 
amount of educational assistance which has been 
given to war-devastated countries by voluntary con- 
tributions from our country is measured in hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

Much credit for the fine spirit which American 
educators, school children and parents have shown 
should go to the Commission for International 
Educational Reconstruction of which Phi Delta 
Kappa is an active member. Having attended sev- 
eral meetings called for the purpose of finding 
the best ways and means of getting aid to schools 
in countries less fortunate than our own, I can sin- 
cerely state that the desire of American educa- 
tional groups to help is entirely unselfish. 

Not only our philosophy of education but our 
philosophy of life makes us want to help all the 
children of all the people throughout the world to 
reach as high a level of educational achievement 
and standard of living as they want’and need. 

I am well aware of the popular song called 
“Civilization” in which an African native sings, 
“Bongo, Bongo, Bongo, I don’t want to leave the 
Congo. Oh, no, no, no, no, no!” or words to that 
effect. And I am certain that my colleagues would 
agree with me that we are not desirous of implant- 
ing our mode of life nor our educational system on 
any peoples. Such is not the purpose of our desire 
to help. 

We are desirous of assisting others in such a way 
that it will be possible for them to grow and de- 
velop according to their needs and desires. It is 
only by helping people make their own way that 
we can assure a lasting peace on this planet, and 
in our time. 


* George Kabat is Director, College of Special 
and Continuation Studies, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Maryland. 


The purpose of this report to the annual meet- 
ing of the National Council of Phi Delta Kappa 
is to suggest projects which might be developed on 
a national basis in order to better implement the 
task of the Committee for International Educa- 
tional Reconstruction, of the World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession, and of UNESCO. In 
each case, projects are suggested because I believed 
that Phi Delta Kappa is especially qualified to ren- 
der an important service. 


Exchange of Persons 


The positions of leadership held by many Phi 
Delta Kappans in colleges of education, teacher 
training institutions, or as heads of school systems 
should make it particularly easy for us to sponsor 
projects aimed to acquaint foreign educators with 
our methods and philosophy of education. Al- 
though we should attempt to make the exchanges 
reciprocal by using the Fulbright Bill or other 
means available, we should be reminded that other 
nations cannot be expected to furnish us with an 
American standard of living when we visit them. 
If we want to learn from them we must be willing 
to live and work with them in their milieu. We 
must refuse to seclude ourselves in the “American 
Houses” found in major foreign capitols where 
many of our students now congregate. If I may be 
permitted to use a political party slogan: We must 
learn ‘‘at the grass roots.” There are important in- 
stitutions of learning outside of London, Cam- 
bridge, Paris, Oslo, or Nanking. Personally, I 
would much prefer to attend any one of the six- 
teen universities in the provinces of France rather 
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than the University of Paris or the Sorbonne. For 
the same reasons, if I wished to study school ad- 
ministration in a foreign country I should prefer 
to frequent the provinces rather than the metro- 
politan centers. 

During the first General Conference of 
UNESCO in Paris in 1946 a telegram arrived 
from the United States. It read, in part, “Phi 
Delta Kappa offers several fellowships to 
UNESCO to award to foreign educators.” I under- 
stand that one year later one foreign educator is 
on his way and that he will spend from two to 
three months in the United States. 

At this time I suggest that Phi Delta Kappa 
launch a project to bring at least 30 foreign edu- 
cators to our country during 1948-49 with plans to 
increase the number to 50 for each year thereafter. 
This should be done in cooperation with colleges 
of education and teachers’ colleges. The coopera- 
tion of the committee on the Fulbright Bill should 
be sought to the extent that the transportation of 
the Fellow to our shores will be paid through the 
provisions in that bill. 


For Real Acquaintance 


If it is our purpose to bring an educator here 
to learn to understand what we are doing and 
why, we should have him stay a full year. Further- 
more, he should live, work, and play with the same 
group and in the same locale long enough so that 
he can get acquainted, or, to use a homelier phrase, 
so that he can get personal with us and we with 
him. ; 
And now for the sixty-four-dollar question. 
These fellowships must have a minimum value of 
$1000 plus board, room, and tuition. We must 
realize that it is a practical impossibility for a for- 
eigner to obtain American dollars today. This op- 
portunity must not be limited to the person who 
can afford to pay nor to the person who can be 
sponsored by his government or his political party. 
UNESCO should play the leading part in selecting 
the persons to benefit from such fellowships. I 
suggest that the fellowships be called: ‘‘Unesco- 
Phi Delta Kappa Fellowships in American Edu- 
cation.” 

The conditions of the fellowship should be 
broad so that the person may pursue both formal 
and informal study. For example, he might carry 
a partial load of regular university courses, prefer- 
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ably in education, and related fields, and he might 
also be encouraged to visit schools at all levels, ob- 
serve classes, meet with teachers, supervisors, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents individually and in 
groups. It should also be made possible for him 
to attend local educational meetings and at least 
one state and one national association meeting dur- 
ing his stay. 

In some instances it might be possible for him 
to teach one class, certainly not more than one. 
Care should be taken that he not be called upon 
too much for speaking engagements and other ac- 
tivities. Too often the foreign visitor on a campus 
is permitted no time for rest. Those who have con- 
tributed to his coming feel that he must be at their 
beck and call at all times. Particularly is this true if 
he has something to contribute. In any event he 
should not be forced to live out of his suitcase. 

On the other side of the exchange program, Phi 
Delta Kappa may also sponsor a definite project 
in cooperation with colleges of education and 
teachers’ colleges in this country, to send a few 
American educators to foreign countries. Also, 
the provisions of the Fulbright Bill should be used 
where agreements have been made between the 
United States and other countries. UNESCO 
should, of course, be contacted and its assistance 
sought in establishing connections with foreign 
educational institutions which would receive 
American educators. 

The American from this country may be going 
for the purpose of visiting other educational sys- 
tems or, as in the case of the foreigner coming 
here, he may go to study and visit. 

In order that the venture may be of the greatest 
worth, the persons selected by Phi Delta Kappa to 
go on such missions should have some particular 
qualifications. He should have a speaking knowl- 
edge of the language used in the country con- 
cerned. He should have at least a bachelor degree 
and he should have had either teaching or adminis- 
trative experience or both. He should be active in 
the field of education. If possible, any institutions 
of higher learning where he may be working for 
an advanced degree should approve in advance his 
foreign study for graduate credit. 

Because of difference in the cost of living in the 
various countries, no estimate can be given as to 
how much cash should be available over and above 
board and room. Arrangements can be made to 
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waive all tuition in foreign institutions. In some 
iastances expenses abroad may be available 
through the Fulbright Bill. 

It should be pointed out at this time that it 
is probably preferable to concentrate our efforts on 
bringing foreign educators here rather than send- 
ing our educators abroad. There is hardly a school 
in a liberated or occupied country which has not 
been visited at least once a week by some American 
in the last two years. And, of course, thousands of 
former service men are now studying in foreign 
institutions of all kinds. 

Phi Delta Kappa must be interested in those 

rsons from foreign countries whose activity is 
in the field of pedagogy. The present chief educa- 
tional interest abroad today seems to be in the field 
of developing general secondary education for all 
youth from 10 to 16, with some variance in the age 
span. Very likely we could render great service 
by letting them observe our secondary schools in 
our country and by making it possible for them 
to pursue courses in the field of secondary educa- 
tion and guidance. 

There would be very little value of offering the 
foreign educator an opportunity to study school 
administration here, unless his studies were 
limited to the relationship of the student, teacher, 
supervisor, and principal. Courses dealing with 
our school board, superintendent and local-state 
administrative units would have little value in his 
future educational activities in his country. In 
making this observation, I assume, of course, that 
we have no desire of trying to show the advantages 
of our system of school administration over that 
existing in his own country. 

We will find foreign educators considerably in- 
terested in our work in the fields of child growth 
and development, the core curriculum, the social 
studies field at both the elementary and secondary 
levels, our guidance program, extracurricular ac- 
tivities and our emphasis on character education, 
and citizenship. 

My major emphasis is definitely on the project 
I have described above, not because I think it is the 
only contribution Phi Delta Kappa can make but 
because I think it is here that Phi Delta Kappa is 
best qualified in view of the fact that so many Phi 
Delta Kappans hold positions of leadership in 
educational institutions. 


Other Projects 


As to other projects where we can help im- 
measurably in developing international educa- 
tional relations, I wish to suggest that we endorse 
and actively support the program of the Committee 
for International Educational Reconstruction so 
ably directed by Brothers Harold Snyder and Rob- 
ert Standort. 

The Committee for International Educational 
Reconstruction lists the major needs as follows: 

1. Educational and scientific materials and 
equipment, especially for visual education, techni- 
cal education and teacher training. Simple expend- 
able supplies are still needed by a few countries. 

2. Books and periodicals, especially profes- 
sional, scientific and technical publications since 
1939, good English and American literature, 
standard reference works and current textbooks at 
all levels. 

3. Fellowships, scholarships and study grants, 
especially for mature persons in fields directly re- 
lated to general and educational reconstruction. 

4. Educational missions—to and from the dev- 
astated countries. 

5. Educational service projects designed to re- 
build destroyed schools and other public buildings. 

6. Food, clothing, and medical supplies for 
school children, teachers and other professional 
workers. 

Another project is suggested by the fact that 
those of us who have established contact with 
UNESCO, the World Organization of the Teach- 
ing Profession, the United Nations, and other in- 
ternational bodies are often called upon to sug- 
gest persons interested and qualified to aid in both 
short and long range projects. Phi Delta Kappa 
could render an invaluable service by getting data 
on its members who would be interested. Such 
data should contain education, work experience, 
publications, foreign travel, professional affilia- 
tions, foreign languages spoken and conditions of 
availability, as well as the usual personal data as 
to age, marital status, etc. 

The suggestion has also been made that Phi 
Delta Kappa might sponsor a seminar on some 
phase of international education to which foreign 
educators would be invited. Possibly such a semi- 
nar would be held in cooperation with a good uni- 
versity summer school. 

Possibly the time has come when it would be 
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possible for Phi Delta Kappa to take the leader- 
ship in developing an Interfraternity Council of 
professional education fraternities, such as Kappa 
Delta Pi, Pi Lambda Theta, Phi Delta Kappa, and 
others; the purpose being not only of coordinating 
the international educational projects of these fra- 
ternities and of presenting a united front at home, 
but also in order to be able to command the re- 
sources, particularly financial, necessary to do a 
better job in the field of international educational 


relations. 
GLiia & 


If the suggestion I have already made in re- 
gard to bringing foreign educators to study and 
observe with us is not already too much for us to 
undertake, and I should add that such a project 
should be a long-range one, I would like to sug- 
gest that we actively assist the Commission for In- 
ternational Educational Reconstruction with proj- 
ect number six mentioned above. 

I believe the Phi Delta Kappans who are prin- 
cipals of an elementary or secondary school should 
work through the Commission for International 
Educational Reconstruction and UNESCO to 
adopt a school of similar size to their own in a 
foreign country and that regular packages of food, 
clothing, and other supplies be sent. Superintend- 
ents of local school systems might find it desirable 
to adopt all the schools of a city of similar size in 
some war-devastated country. Teachers in these 
schools should be encouraged to send similar pack- 
ages to their counterpart in the school adopted. 

Brother Henry Brechbill, who spent some time 
visiting schools in Germany, suggests that our 
teacher training institutions adopt similar institu- 
tions in Germany, as well as elsewhere, for the 
purpose of sending packages of food, clothing, 
and school supplies. Here again Phi Delta Kap- 
pans find themselves in a position to take leader- 
ship. 

I wish to point out that one of the reasons I 
emphasize study and observation of our schools is 
that I think direct educational relief can be at best 
only a stop-gap measure. Real recovery and peace 
for war-devastated and politically unstable coun- 
tries will come only when they have learned that 
practical and general education must be given as 
much, if not more, prestige than the strictly aca- 
demic and classical types of education. 





Let Them Know Our Ways! 


We must also acquaint them with our philoso- 
phy of equality in educational opportunity which 
is considerably different from much of theirs, 
Equality of educational opportunity does not exist 
when everyone has a chance to receive, free of 
cost, a purely scientific or classical education, in 
any case, both highly academic and suited only to 
the intellectual elite. If we believe that there is 
really an advantage in offering all of the children 
of all the people the opportunity to develop to the 
highest possible level according to the ability of 
each, then we must make it possible for the for- 
eign educator to observe for himself the road we 
have traveled and the goals we have reached. If we 
think we have nothing to contribute in this way, 
then I suggest we offer no fellowships. 

Of the ten thousand plus foreign students in the 
United States today, I dare say that 99 per cent of 
them are here to study in the field of science. They 
will have no contact with our elementary or sec- 
ondary schools. They will not learn anything 
about our aims or purposes in our democratic 
school systems. It is time that we give the same op- 
portunity to the foreign educator that we have 
given to the foreign scientist, potential diplomat, 
businessman, or attorney-at-law. 

In closing, permit me to call attention to the 
fact that Dr. William Carr, a Phi Delta Kappan 
and a member of Phi Delta Kappa’s Committee 
for International Educational Relations, was a 
member of the United States delegation at the 
Second General Conference of UNESCO. His fine 
report on the Conference is available to Phi Delta 
Kappans. His contributions to the Conference 
are evident in the excellent program it adopted. 

Dr. Howard Wilson, the other member of Phi 
Delta Kappa’s Committee for International Edu- 
cational Relations, did an excellent piece of work 
in Mexico City as Vice-Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Administration of the Second General Con- 
ference. His keen understanding of UNESCO's 
aims and purposes and his tireless effort was 4 
great contribution to the fine program adopted for 
1948. 

I assure you that the suggestions made for ac- 
tive participation by Phi Delta Kappz are in line 
with the program of UNESCO for 1948. 


UNESCO will indeed welcome our assistance. 








Teacher Recruitment 


By EMERY STOOPS 


Phi Delta Kappa has a part to play in finding more and better teachers, says the Chairman 
of its National Teacher Recruitment Committee 


UR race between civilization and catastrophe 
O in the United States is directly dependent 
upon the effectiveness of the public school system. 
Public education is limited by the number and 
quality of trained teachers. Since World War II 
our country has been faced with the greatest crisis 
ever experienced in teacher supply. 

The unparalleled teacher shortage in the United 
States has been due to three principal causes: (1) 
one-fourth of our trained teachers have left the 
profession since 1940; (2) enrollments in teacher- 
training institutions hit an all-time low about 
1945-46; and (3) the wartime birth rate has pro- 
duced the largest pre-school population on record. 
Some estimates indicate a current birth rate of 29 
per thousand as contrasted to a prewar figure of 
18 per thousand. 

Each year from 1940 to 1946 the teacher short- 
age became more acute. Since June of 1947 there 
are indications that the lowest point in teacher sup- 
ply has been passed. Even though we have passed 
the most critical shortage point, it will take several 
years just to regain the ground we have lost. 


Necessity for Teacher Recruitment 


Teacher recruitment must have top priority 
among projects of the teaching profession. We 
must enlist both guamntity and quality in teaching 
personnel, if American education, along with 
American democracy, is to survive serious im- 
pairment. 

Our teacher shortage has been developing for 
more than two decades. When long queues of 
teachers formed before the doors of superintend- 
ents during the depression, statisticians predicted 
a teacher shortage and were discredited by most 
laymen, and some educators. Statisticians took into 
account the following facts: In 1920, 22 per cent 
of all American college students were enrolled in 
teacher-training institutions. By 1930 the percent- 
age had dropped to 16 per cent; by 1940, 7 per 


* Emery Stoops is Administrative Assistant to 
the Los Angeles County Superintendent of 
Schools, Los Angeles, California. 


cent; 1946, only 4 per cent. A year ago last Sep- 
tember, 5,000 veterans enrolled at a graduate 
school, and only 50, or 1 per cent, chose teach- 
ing as a career. 

According to estimates by NEA, 7,633.class- 
rooms stood vacant in October, 1947-48, because 
teachers, even emergency teachers, were unavail- 
able. These vacant classrooms deprived 61,750 
American children of their right to attend public 
schools.1 

When war came to America, teachers entered 
industry and the armed services in large numbers. 
We attempted to meet the crisis in teacher short- 
age by issuing emergency credentials. In 1940, 
there were only 2,305 teachers holding emergency 
credentials in the United States; by 1941 the num- 
ber had risen to 4,655; 1942, 38,285; 1943, 68,- 
423; 1944, 78,665; 1945, 108,932; 1946, 
120,000. In October, 1947, the number of emerg- 
ency credentials was estimated by the Research 
Division of NEA at 105,000, showing a slight 
trend of improvement in teacher supply. 

Our need for teachers is most acute at the ele- 
mentgry level, especially in the lower grades where 
the ost waves of war babies are hitting educa- 
tional beachheads. Last June, one mid-west uni- 
versity had calls for 3,376 elementary teachers, 
but had only 83 to certificate. Other special fields, 
such as education for the physically and mentally 
handicapped, some vocational areas, and deaf 
training have an acute shortage of teachers. 

The new law in California requiring districts 
to establish schools for the mentally handicapped 


1“Advanced Estimates of Public a | and Secon 
Schools for the School Year 1947-48,” Resea Division, NEA, 
October, 1947, Washington, D. C., pp. 2-4. 
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necessitates the immediate training of 2,000 
teachers in this area. The Commission for Handi- 
capped Children, State of Illinois, estimates that 
for the training of deaf and hard-of-hearing pu- 
pils there were only 50 qualified teachers in the 
nation last year, whereas 500 positions remained 
open in October 1947-48. 


Quality Is Needed 


The degree and type of quality needed in the 
teaching profession is less tangible than mere 
quantity. The need for quality, or caliber, how- 
ever, is just as great, or greater. The teaching pro- 
fession needs the outstanding boys and girls in our 
high schools and colleges. The recruitment pro- 
gram is impeded by lack of quality in many of the 
people now in the profession. Questionnaire data 
have revealed that one of the chief reasons why 
boys and girls are discouraged from entering the 
teaching profession is the example of a few weak, 
maladjusted and inefficient teachers. 


Vocational Status 


Since teachers mold the attitudes, emotions, 
and abilities of boys and girls during their most 
impressionable years, the highest quality of men 
and women must be recruited for the teaching pro- 
fession. To get this quality, the vocational status 
of teachers must be raised. 

According to a survey made about twenty-five 
years ago, and repeated last year, elementary teach- 
ers rank in vocational status, number eight, among 
twenty-five selected businesses and professions of 
this country—with army officers, missionaries, 
bankers and others ranking above them. What is 
wrong with a society which tenders greater voca- 
tional rewards to those who deal with guns, Hot- 
tentots, and mortgages, than to those who mold 
the physical, mental and emotional habits of fu- 
ture Americans? 

To improve the vocational status of teaching, 
we must recruit more successful teachers. Un- 
fortunately, research has not yet found highly 
valid ways of predicting teaching success. Meas- 
urement of single traits and combinations of traits 
still leave much to be desired.2 Troyer and 





2 Archer, Clifford P. “‘Recruitment, Institutional Selection, and 
Guidance of Teachers,” Review of Educational Research, Vol. 
XVI, No. 3, June, 1946, pp. 211-213. 
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Pace® have claimed that ratings of personality and 
speech give some promise of scientific teacher se- 
lection. Most teacher-education institutions, how- 
ever, still are baffled by the need to select quality 
teacher candidates. 


Predicting Success in Teaching 


We can improve the quality of future teachers 
by selecting individuals who are above average in 
some desirable characteristics listed below. We 
can determine who cannot do successful teaching 
with more assurance than we can say who will be 
successful. To eliminate the unfit, teacher candi- 
dates should be chosen because they rank high in 
such characteristics as physical fitness, emotional 
stability, academic intelligence, achievement, so- 
cial adaptation, voice quality, concern for chil- 
dren, skill in fundamental proccsses, general cul- 
ture, extracurricular participation, vocational ex- 
perience, leadership qualities, and good common 
sense. 

Perhaps the most immediate and basic need is 
to recruit enough men, especially at the elementary 
level, to restore the balance of faculties to a 50-50 
basis. The profession has changed from predomi- 
nantly masculine in 1870 to 80 per cent feminine 
in 1947-48. 

Phi Delta Kappa’s Role 

At the 20th National Council of Phi Delta 
Kappa in April, 1946, the delegates chose teacher 
recruitment as one of three national projects. The 
Executive Committee immediately appointed a 
National Operating Committee, and provided for 
Cooperating Committees in each chapter of the 
fraternity. By launching teacher recruitment as a 
national project, Phi Delta Kappa exhibited 
leadership in attempting to alleviate the crisis in 
teacher supply. In the last two years, more than 
400 hours of chapter meeting time have been given 
to teacher recruitment. More than 1,000 speeches 
to laymen have been made upon the subject of 
teacher recruitment by Phi Delta Kappans; many 
hours of radio time, and countless columns of 
space have been given to this problem. Phi Delta 
Kappa’s cooperation with local, state and national 
professional organizations have done much to les- 
sen the severity of our crisis in teacher supply. 





® Troyer, Maurice E., and Pace, C. Robert. Evaluation in Teach 


ing Education. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Educa 
tion, 1944, Chapter 2, pp. 16-49, “Initial Students’ Selection, 


Chapter 3, pp. 50-94, “Orientation and Guidance.” 
(Continued on page 268) 
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The Twenty-first National Council 


By R. L. HUNT 


The National President 
of Phi Delta Kappa, Os- 
man R. Hull, is Dean of 
the School of Education, 
University of Southern 
California. 


HE Twenty-first National Council of Phi 

Delta Kappa was convened by President 
Osman R. Hull in Kansas City, Missouri, with 
every national and district officer present. All 58 
campus chapters were represented in the Council 
by one to four delegates, with the exception of 
Iota of Harvard—a blizzard grounded the plane 
on which that delegate was scheduled to ride. 
Field chapters lacked two of perfect representa- 
tion in the Council. 

The Council brought together an official body 
of 151 men, chosen representatives of 35,000 men 
pledged to ideals of research, service, and leader- 
ship in education. 


New Chapters Seated 


Represented in the Council for the first time 
were Beta Iota at Washington University in St. 
Louis, Beta Kappa at Iowa State College in Ames, 
Beta Lambda at Indiana State Teachers College 
in Terre Haute, and Alpha Upsilon Field Chapter 
at Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 

Special action of the Council seated also repre- 
sentatives from Beta Mu to be installed February 
7 at the University of Wyoming in Laramie, and 
Alpha Phi Field Chapter, to be installed February 
5 at Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

A like action of the Council seated a representa- 
tive from Upsilon at Northwestern University in 
Evanston, Illinois. Upsilon is to be reactivated 
February 13 with an initiation of a group of stu- 
dents under the direction of the Executive Sec- 
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retary, with the assistance of members of Upsilon 
Chapter and an initiation team from Zeta Chap- 
ter. Thus will be restored to active status all cam- 
pus chapters of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Program 


In addition to a great volume of business re- 
lating to the fraternity and the profession of edu- 
cation, the Council heard five professional ad- 
dresses, all reported in this issue, as follows: 

“The Role of the Modern Educator,” by 
H. Roe Bartle. (See Page 247.) 

“International Educational Cooperation,’ by 
George Kabat. (See Page 255.) 

“Not by Might Alone,” by Douglas E. Scates. 
(See Page 252.) 

“The Recruitment of Teachers,” 
Stoops. (See Page 259.) 

‘Financing Public Schools,” by Earle O. Liggitt. 
(See Page 271.) 

Another feature much appreciated was a show- 
ing of the 16mm. film, “Our Teacher, Mary 
Dean,” Produced under the sponsorship of the 
Phi Delta Kappa National Committee on Teacher 
Recruitment in cooperation with Pi Lambda 
Theta for showing to elementary, secondary, and 
college students for purposes of occupational 
guidance and to give understanding of the work of 
the teacher, to aid in recruiting elementary teach- 
ers, it is soon to be followed by another film for 
use in recruiting teachers for the upper elementary 
and secondary schools. (The film, “Our Teacher, 
Mary Dean,’ may be obtained from the Frith 
Films, Box 565, Hollywood, California. 16mm., 
sound and color, 790 ft., 22 minutes, price $130. 
Chapters of Phi Delta Kappa may schedule a 
showing by writing Phi Delta Kappa, 2034 Ridge 
Road, Homewood, Illinois. ) 


Officers Elected 


The Council and the district meetings which 
followed elected the following as officers of Phi 
Delta Kappa: 

President: Earl O. Liggitt, Superintendent of Schools, 


Munhall, Pennsylvania. 
Vice-President: George C. Kyte, School of Education, 


by Emery 
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University of California, Berkeley 4, California. 

Secretary: W. W. Carpenter, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

Treasurer: Douglas G. Grafflin, The Public Schools, 
Chappaqua, New York. 

Historian: Gladstone H. Yeuell, College of Education, 
University of Alabama, University, Alabama. 


DISTRICT CONFERENCE REPORTS 


DISTRICT 1: George A. Odgers, Grays Harbor College, 
Aberdeen, Washington. 


Coordinators: Frederick E. Lucas, 741 N.E. Ains- 
worth, Portland 11, Oregon; John M. Booth, 311 
N. 10th, Boise, Idaho; James W. Maucker, Mon- 
tana State Univ., Missoula, Montana. 


DISTRICT 2: Emery Stoops, 2013 Manning Ave., Los 
Angeles 25, Calif. 


Coordinators: Victor H. Kelley, Univ. of Arizona, 
Tucson, Arizona; William McMaster, 697 Contra 
Costa Rd., Oakland 11, Calif.; Drayton B. Nuttall, 
State Dept. of Ed., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


DISTRICT 3: George R. Powell, 706 E. 55th St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo 4. 

Coordinators: W. A. Deneke, Flat River, Mo.; Ernest 
M. Anderson, Pittsburg, Kansas; Harvey C. Han- 
sen, Univ. of Okla., Norman, Oklahoma; Arvin 
Donner, Univ. of Houston, Houston, Texas; C. J. 
Alderson, Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas; Albert 
Ford, Texas State Col. for Women, Denton, Texas. 


DISTRICT 4: Russell E. Jonas, Black Hills Teachers 
College, Spearfish, S. Dak. 


Coordinators: Maynard R. Bemis, Univ. of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming; Wayland Osborn, Executive 
Secretary. Board of Education Examiners, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


DISTRICT 5: Floyd T. Goodier, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois. 


Coordinators: Claude Vick, 100 E. Edwards, Spring- 
field, Illinois; Elmer L. Norris, 3331 Guilford Ave., 


Vice-President of the 
Phi Delta Kappa will be 
George C. Kyte, Professor 
of Education, University 
of California. Berkeley. 
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President-Elect of Phi Delta Kappa, taking of- 
fice March 1, is Earle O. Liggitt, Superintendent 
of Schools, Munhall, Pennsylvania. 


Indianapolis, Indiana; Omer William Renfrow, 335 
Northern Avenue, Cincinnati 19, Ohio; Keith EI- 
liot, Principal, Southwestern Jr. High School, Battle 
Creek, Michigan; A. D. Mathison, 4068 N. 19th 
Street, Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin. 


DISTRICT 6: Ira M. Kline, 177 Gibson Avenue, White 
Plains, New York. 

Coordinators: Dana M. Cotton, 38 Glen Road, Win- 
chester, Massachusetts; Robert Davidson, Franklin- 
ville, New Jersey; Andrew Gibbs, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C.; Carl Minnich, 93 
Fruehauf Avenue, Snyder 21, New York; Clarence 
Long, Oakmont Public Schools, 10th Street, Oak- 
mont, Pennsylvania. 


DISTRICT 7: W. E. Rosenstengel, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


National Science Research Foundation 


A National Science Research Foundation 
should be established, and it should “provide spe- 
cifically for research in education as a basic contri- 
bution to the continuing fundamental strength of 
our nation, both for peace and for any emergency 
which may beset us,” says the Council. (For the 
reasoning which led to the adoption of this reso- 
lution, see Page 252 of this issue, for the report 
from Douglas Scates, chairman of the Phi Delta 
Kappa National Committee on Research and Pro- 
gram.) The national committee is charged with 
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responsibility for notifying local chapters of the 
introduction of any bill dealing with the National 
Science Research Foundation, so that all will have 
an opportunity to support this measure by contacts 
with their own legislative representatives. Phi 
Delta Kappans will endeavor to mobilize support 
for the inclusion of research in education in the 
proposed legislation for the National Science Re- 
search Foundation. 


Educational Research 


Graduate theses in education completed in the 
colleges and universities should again be briefed 
in publications of the U. S. Office of Education, 
believes the Council, which instructed national of- 
ficers and chapters to petition for the renewal of 
this pre-war practice. 

The National Committee on Research was con- 
tinued, and charged with an additional duty. A 
committee of 5 to 15 persons is asked to meet once 
in two years, “to consider opportunities or needs 
for research, and issue a statement of large prob- 
lems or research areas needing attack.” 


Federal Aid 


Two expressions concerning federal aid to edu- 
cation were adopted by the Council. The first came 
from its Committee on Planning and Policy, and 
favors basing federal aid to education upon the 
following conditions: 


1. That the amount be adequate to meet the need, 
placing a minimum floor as a basis for financial support. 

2. That already existing state administrative offices 
for public schools be charged with the responsibility of 
administering and supervising such federal aid. 

3. That the money be used for public school purposes 
only . . . (discussion on the floor indicating the oppo- 


W. W. Carpenter, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, continues 
as National Secretary. 


sition to the use of tax funds for education under sec- 
tarian auspices). 


A second expression concerning federal aid to 
education came through the Resolutions Commit- 
tee, and relates the request for federal aid to edu- 
cation to the proposed program of universal mili- 
tary training. 


Universal Military Training 


Phi Delta Kappa ‘‘firmly believes that the sup- 
port of a complete educational program for the 


youth of America would make Universal Military 
Training unnecessary,’ says the resolution adopted 
by the Council. The resolution in full reads: 


Whereas: The condition of the world today requires 
that our nation remain strong and prepared to defend 
itself at all times; 

Whereas: The perpetuation of our democracy de- 
pends upon the technical knowledge and spiritual values 
of life and; 

Whereas: These are not now being realized to the 
degree where we can effectively preserve our national 
welfare; 


Gladstone H. Yeuell (left), Chairman of the Department 
"> of Secondary Education in the University of Alabama, Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama, will be National Historian. 


Douglas E. Grafflin (right), Principal, Chappaqua Public 
Schools, Chappaqua, New York, will be National Treasurer. 
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Whereas: The public schools are in a strategic posi- 
tion to make America strong intellectually, physically, 
mentally and spiritually by an extended educational pro- 


gram; 

Whereas: The members of Phi Delta Kappa are 
vitally interested in the development in youth of those 
qualities which are essential in times of peace and in 
time of war; 

Be It Resolved: That the Federal Government recog- 
nize its responsibility for a generous participation in 
the support of the complete educational program of the 
child and that the congress be urged to allocate sufficient 
federal funds to the states so that such a complete edu- 
cational progarm may be realized. 

Be It Further Resolved: That Phi Delta Kappa firmly 
believes that the support of a complete educational pro- 
gram for the youth of America would make Universal 


Military Training unnecessary. 
Support of Public Education 


A Phi Delta Kappa National Commission on 
Support of Public Education was created by the 
Council. It was given the larger title to give it 
responsibility for such matters as public educa- 
tion’s public relations, but it was charged to give 
immediate emphasis to ‘‘financial support of pub- 
lic elementary, secondary, and higher education 
at the local, state, and national levels.’’ Local chap- 
ters are asked to appoint local committees to affili- 
ate with this national project, just as most chap- 
ters cooperate with committees in teacher recruit- 
ment, research, and international educational co- 
operation. (See the address in this issue by Presi- 
dent-Elect Earl O. Liggitt.) 

Believing that organized attacks on education 
should meet a vigorous defense, Phi Delta Kap- 
pans are alerted to such defensive efforts, in co- 
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Emery Stoops, Adminis- 
trative Assistant to the Su- 
perintendent of the Los 
Angeles County Schools, 
will be District Representa- 
tive for District iI. (Other 
newly elected District Rep- 
resentatives will be pt- 
tured in a later issue.) 


operation with other professional organizations 


in this field. 


The State Superintendency 


Educational qualifications should be established 
for the office of state superintendent of education, 
and the office made non-partisan and protected 
from political interference. Says the resolution— 

Whereas the public schools of the nation serve all 
citizens regardless of their political affiliation, 

Be It Resolved: That the Twenty-first National Coun- 
cil of Phi Delta Kappa shall declare that it is the estab- 
lished policy of this fraternity to work unceasingly to 
make the office of each chief state school officer non- 
partisan and free of political interference, and that 
educational qualifications be established for that office. 


International Educational Coo peration 


“The maintenance of peace is fundamentally a 
matter of international educational concern,” says 
the Council. Phi Delta Kappa will continue special 
efforts in this field. It will continue to support 


Four District Representatives Continue in Service 


GEORGE A. ODGERS FLoyp T. GOopIER 
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the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. The 1948 program of 
Unesco, adopted at Mexico City, is particularly 
commended. The World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession will be supported with a 
campaign for associate membership in the 
W. O. T. P. 

The program of the Commission on Interna- 
tional Educational Reconstruction is endorsed, and 
the following projects proposed for Phi Delta 
Kappa: 


a. Local chapters take upon themselves the responsi- 
bility and leadership in the development of a program 
of adoption of foreign schools by schools in the chap- 
ter’s area, for the purpose of providing food, clothing, 
school equipment, and educational supplies to these 
schools in foreign lands; .. . 

b. Conveniently located chapters initiate programs of 
social and professional relationships with educators in 
neighboring countries. 

c. Local chapters assume leadership in making social 
contacts with foreign students in their areas, whether 
or not they be students in professional education. 

d. Local chapters . . . secure fellowships for foreign 
students through colleges and universities in their areas, 
as well as fellowships for American students to study in 
foreign lands; further, local chapters furnish financial 
support to take care of additional costs involved in the 
maintenance of a foreign student in this country. 


The Council gave special commendation to the 
District VI project as a practical expression of in- 
terest in international educational cooperation. It 
was cited as a pattern for imitation by other dis- 
tricts and chapters. The chapters of District VI 
have raised $1,292.50 to defray the expenses of an 
educator from abroad to study public secondary 
schools and will contribute further to his travel 
and entertainment. Members of Phi Delta Kappa 
in District VI have undertaken to serve as hosts 
for the visitor, selected with the assistance of 
Unesco. On this visiting fellowship, Dr. Karsten 
Heli, Rector of a Gymnasium in Oslo, Norway, 
arrives in February to begin an itinerary lasting 
into April. 

The Council adopted as its own a resolution 
earlier adopted by the 1947 luncheon group at At- 
lantic City, 


Whereas, education is a fundamental and essential 
part of Unesco and of international cultural relations, 
and whereas the methods of accomplishing the ends 
desired are essentially educational, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that it is the opinion of 
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Phi Delta Kappa that the major responsibility of direct- 
ing and implementing the program of Unesco and the 
programs of cultural relations should be administered 
and supervised by responsible and competent educators 
in the field of public education so selected as to repre- 
sent all levels of education. 


Noting the position created by the Unesco con- 
ference in Mexico City, that of head of the Edu- 
cation Section of the Unesco staff, the Council by 
resolution voted to recommend Dr. Beeby of New 
Zealand as one meeting the qualifications noted 
above. The cable to Unesco headquarters was sent 
by the Executive Secretary. (It has since been ac- 
knowledged by the Unesco Deputy Director- 
General. ) 

Continued support to the purposes of Unesco 
was pledged, that purpose being stated in the 
Unesco constitution as follows: 


“, . . to contribute to peace and security by promot- 
ing collaboration among the nations through education, 
science, and culture, in order to further universal re- 
spect for justice, for the rule of law and for the human 
rights and fundamental freedoms which are affirmed 
for the peoples of the world, without distinction of 
race, sex, language, or religion, by the charter of the 
United Nations. .. .” 


Teacher Recruitment 


Phi Delta Kappa’s support of the teacher re- 
cruitment project is to be continued, “with still 
greater vigor,” says the Council. Local chapters 
are asked to carry out projects and activities, and 
individual members are asked to take part in such 
activities as— 

a. Selecting outstanding, well-qualified personnel to 
meet present needs, with special recognition of the need 
for more men in the profession today. 

b. Acquainting pupils, parents, and patrons with the 
possibilities in teaching. 

c. Cooperating with other interested groups for 
teacher recruitment. 

d. Raising the social, economic, and professional 
status of the teacher. 


The national office of Phi Delta Kappa was in- 
structed to make available to the chapters a print 
of the 16mm. film, “Our Teacher, Mary Dean,” 
promoting recruitment of teachers for the primary 
gtades, and of its successor soon to be released to 
promote recruitment of teachers for the upper 
elementary and secondary grades. These films are 
produced in Hollywood under sponsorship of the 
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Phi Delta Kappa Committee on Teacher Recruit- 
ment. 


Shall Field Chapter Initiate Members? 


Membership in Phi Delta Kappa at present 
comes only through initiation in a campus chap- 
ter. A chapter wants to confer membership on a 
person in a foreign country. Field chapters in 
some parts of the country would like to initiate 
members. What to do? Believing that these ques- 
tions are “‘tied up with the purposes and long- 
time program of the fraternity,” the Council 
created a “Commission on the Functions and Or- 
ganization of Phi Delta Kappa” — 


1. To secure through the chapters the members’ judg- 


ments regarding the purposes of the fraternity; 

2. To formulate what have been and what should 
be the fraternity’s purposes and program and its spe- 
cial place in the developing of human relationships; 

3. To submit specific recommendations regarding the 
future status and relationship of campus and field 
chapters in the light of the proposed purposes and 
program; and 

4. To inform effectively the members of the fraternity 
of these recommendations sufficiently in advance of 
the next meeting of the National Council to provide 
for the adequate consideration by the individual chap- 


ters. 


Fred G. Neel, a member of Alpha Chapter 
who contributed largely to the development of 
field chapters and currently National Treasurer, 
will serve as chairman of this committee. 

It was felt also that the present procedures by 
which a man may be recommended to membership 
in Phi Delta Kappa by a field chapter, with initia- 
tion in a campus chapter at the field chapter’s 
recommendation, should be further explored and 
publicized. (Members interested in recommend- 
ing for membership men not currently in campus 
residence are advised to write for information to 
the secretary of the chapter nearest his home. The 
candidate must meet scholarship and other re- 
quirements of the campus chapter nominating the 
candidate. ‘‘His academic standing shall be suffi- 
ciently high as to admit him to candidacy for a 
gtaduate degree in a given institution.” ) 


The “Nominal” Member 


The 15,000 active mer..sers of Phi Delta Kappa 
are only half of those initiated—where are the 
rest? The National Council authorized the ap- 
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pointment of a special committee to make a study 
“of the causes of nominal membership and the 
means for the reactivation of nominal members,” 
This national committee was asked also to sample 
a campaign of reactivation in some metropolitan 
area, but the problem of nominal status of mem- 
bers was regarded as primarily a chapter problem. 


Recognize Achievement 


From the Committee on Planning and Policy 
came a statement of policy, whereby the National 
Council favors “the recognition of meritorious 
services in education, but doubts the feasibility of 
a mechanical system of awards and all the attend- 
ant machinery pertaining thereto.’’ Discussion ap- 
plied this statement to proposed prize contests. Lo- 
cal chapters are encouraged to recognize achieve- 
ments in teaching and research at every oppor- 
tunity. The policy as adopted opposes prizes which 
must be given at stated periods whether or not any- 
thing worthy is found. 


National Headquarters 


The location and housing of the national of- 
fice of Phi Delta Kappa is to be studied by an in- 
terim committee, and the national executive com- 
mittee is empowered to act in accordance with the 
findings of the committee. 

Shall Phi Delta Kappa own its own home for its 
national office? As a non-profit corporation with 
educational purposes, it can be given tax exemp- 
tion in many states. The question will be studied 
by the committee. 


Fraternity Publications 


“THE Put DELTA KaAPPAN shall be continued 
as a professional publication consistent with its 
present policy,” voted the Council. The commit- 
tee on fraternity publication considered a great 
variety of proposals for changes in the policies of 
its magazine. After those considerations, it sus- 
tained the traditional practice of publishing a 
general journal of education as the fraternity’s 
contribution to education. 

A handbook for chapter officers is under way, 
and the committee was ordered continued. An ap- 
propriation was made to carry costs of the meeting 
of the committee. 

Should a directory of the membership of Phi 
Delta Kappa be printed? Looking at present print- 
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ing costs of a directory of approximately one 
thousand pages, two committees said, ‘Not now, 
anyway. Later? Maybe.” 

A committee was created to study the revision 
of the ritual. 


Standards and Ethics 


The Council moved to strengthen its support 
of ethics in education by a revision of its by-laws 
governing suspension and expulsion of Phi Delta 
Kappa members. These proposed changes will 
reach local chapters for ratification in the near 
future. 

An interim committee was created, to develop 
a ‘national code of ethics for Phi Delta Kappa,” 
and to develop “improved standards for admis- 
sion to Phi Delta Kappa.” 


Bud get for the Next Biennium 


The budget adopted for the 40th fiscal year, be- 
ginning July 1, 1948, shows expected receipts at 
$68,570, with allocated disbursements of $67,- 
438; figures for the 41st fiscal year are $76,670 
expected in receipts and $74,400 allocated for 
spending. Provision is made for drawing upon 


reserve funds in the event of an emergency. 


BUDGET FOR NEXT BIENNIUM 


40th Fiscal 
Year 


$67,120.00 
800.00 
200.00 
400.00 
50.00 


41st Fiscal 
Year 


$75,120.00 
900.00 
200.00 
400.00 
50.00 


Receipts Anticipated 


I. Dues and Fees 

II. Stores—General 
III. Magazine 
IV. Investment Interest 
V. Miscellaneous 





$68,570.00 $76,670.00 


40th Fiscal 41st Fiscal 


Year 
$10,000.00 


Disbursements Allocated 


I. National Council 
II. District Conferences 
III. National Committees 
IV. Administrative 
V. Office Operation 
VI. Office Maintenance 
VII. Organization Membership 
Fees 
VIII. National Magazine 
IX. Miscellaneous 
Budgetary—Capital Outlay 
I. Equipment Purchase 


26,900.00 
5,575.00 
3,250.00 3,250.00 

300.00 

25,475.00 

200.00 


300.00 
24,213.00 
200.00 


1,000.00 1,000.00 





Grand Total $67,438.00 $74,400.00 


The values of the Council in stimulating chap- 
ter activities so impressed members of the Coun- 
cil that it was voted to refer to the next meeting of 
the Council a recommendation that to the national 
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budget be added the cost of paying one half the 
travel of a second representative from each chap- 
ter. 

Enlarged Districts 


As a natural consequence of actions of earlier 
national councils placing Phi Delta Kappa on an 
international basis, the Twenty-first Council re- 
sponded to approaches concerning the establish- 
ment of chapters outside the United States by add- 
ing territory to existing districts, as follows: 

District I. British Columbia and Alberta. 

District II. Saskatchewan and Manitoba, Ha- 
waii, Lower California, and Sonora. 

District III. Mexico, except Sonora and 
Lower California. 

District V. Ontario and Toronto. 

District VI. Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, and Prince Edward Island. 

(The Canada-United States Committee on Ed- 
ucation, a representative body not officially con- 
nected with our fraternity, two years ago gave spe- 
cific approval to the establishment of chapters of 
Phi Delta Kappa in Canada, as a means of imple- 
menting desires for closer personal and profes- 
sional relations of educators in the two countries. ) 


The Next Council 


The next National Council will meet Decem- 
ber 28-31, 1949, with Milwaukee as the preferred 
place of meeting. Final announcements of course 
hinge upon completion of arrangements which 
meet the approval of the executive committee. The 
interim committee on time and place of the na- 
tional council had investigated transportation costs 
to various cities, to conclude that Chicago was 
much the cheapest. 

The interim committee further recommended 
that consideration be given Bloomington, Indiana, 
as the meeting place in 1955, as the 50th Anni- 
versary of Phi Delta Kappa, Bergstrom Chapter 
of Pi Kappa Mu of Indiana having been estab- 
lished January 24, 1906. The committee further 
recommended consideration of Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, for 1960 or 1961, observing the 50th anni- 
versary of the amalgamation of Pi Kappa Mu, 
Nu Rho Beta, and Phi Delta Kappa into one na- 
tional professional fraternity at Indianapolis 
March 1, 1910. The Indiana charter of Phi Delta 
Kappa was given in Indianapolis March 16, 1911. 
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Teacher Recruitment 
(Continued from page 260) 


As a result of Phi Delta Kappa’s role in teacher 
recruitment, along with those of other organiza- 
tions and the operation perhaps of other factors, 
enroliment in teacher education courses increased 
13 per cent in September, 1947, over the same 
month a year ago. The number of emergency cre- 
dentials decreased from 120,000 in 1946 to 
105,000 in 1947. The North Central Association 
has reported that emergency credentials for ele- 
mentary teachers in that area have decreased to 
20.8 per cent during the fall of 1947, as com- 
pared to 24.3 per cent last year. 

Phi Delta Kappa’s teacher recruitment project 
has had extended results through its influence 
upon other educational organizations. Members 
of the Operating and Cooperating Committees 
have stimulated several large city school systems 
to publish teacher recruitment materials, and to 
establish special teacher recruitment committees. 
Largely through the influence of Phi Delta Kap- 
pans, one state organization employed a full-time 


publicity director to carry on a teacher recruit- 
ment program. One state legislature passed a reso- 
lution commending the organizations which have 
been active in teacher recruitment, giving Phi 
Delta Kappa prominent mention among the or- 
ganizations.* 


Recruitment Activities for Phi Delta Kappans 


Since our crisis in teacher supply has barely 
passed its crucial point, the work of restoring the 
profession is still an uphill pull. Phi Delta Kap- 
pans should direct their teacher recruitment efforts 
to the following groups: Our own fraternity; 
(2) members of the educational profession; (3) 
high school and college students; (4) other re- 
cruitment agencies; and, (5) school patroas. 

To make our program of recruitment effective, 
we must first impress, and reimpress our own 
membership with the importance of teachers, and 
the dignity of teaching. This can be done by ap- 
pointing a strong Cooperating Committee; by de- 
voting chapter meetings to teacher recruitment; by 
continuous publicity in the News Letter; by desig- 
nating speakers for other groups, by writing arti- 


* California Schools. Claifornia State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, June, 1947, p. 132. 


cles for the PH! DELTA KaPPAN and other pro- 
fessional and lay publications. 

Phi Delta Kappans should take the lead in im- 
pressing the educational profession with the in- 
dispensability of teachers and the nobility of 
teaching. This can be done by working closely 
with administrators, counselors, and teachers. Ad- 
ministrators should be encouraged to recognize 
and reward the meritorious accomplishments of 
their teachers. Counselors should be encouraged 
to suggest teaching as a career to our most capable 
boys and girls. Teachers, themselves, must be giv- 
en a new appreciation of their own vital role in 
our democracy. Happy, successful, well-adjusted 
teachers are the best possible means of attracting 
talented young people. 

Phi Delta Kappans can work directly with stu- 
dents. Several chapters have sponsored activities 
such as the formation of Future Teachers of 
America Clubs, picnics, excursions to teacher col- 


- leges for prospective teachers, assemblies, and 


schedules whereby students may assist, or substi- 
tute for, teachers in the classroom. 

Through cooperation with other agencies, Phi 
Delta Kappa has been able to extend its leadership 
far beyond the limits of its own members. Local, 
state, and national organizations have cooperated 
to give publicity, materials, scholarships, and pro- 
fessional help in line with our national project. 
For example, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers in one state has provided elementary 
teacher education scholarships totaling $115,000. 

School patrons must be contacted. They must be 
further induced to raise their esteem of the teach- 
ing profession. Our committee has been directly 
responsible for some of the best radio publicity 
ever secured over national hookups. Bob Hope, 
Jack Benny, Fibber McGee and Molly, plus a 
score of others have responded to publicity re- 
quests from Phi Delta Kappa Recruitment Com- 
mittee. Phi Delta Kappans must continue to dig- 
nify the teaching profession in their contacts with 
parents, service clubs, editors, commentators, and 
all other patrons in the community. 


Improved Status for Teachers Is Basic to 
Recruitment 


The recruitment of teachers involves much 
more than ballyhoo. The problem is complex, and 
involves almost all conditions which surround 
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teaching as a vocation. As stated earlier, one of 
the most effective means of recruiting sufficient 
numbers of high caliber young people is to raise 
vocational or career status. This involves the eco- 
nomic, professional, and social status of the 
teacher. 

Economic status can be raised by better financial 
support for education, including Federal aid. No 
properly credentialed teacher should ever be as- 
signed to teach for less than $2,400 annually. 
Some maximum salaries for outstanding class- 
room teachers should range as high as $8,000 to 
$10,000 if we, as educators try to pretend that 
teaching is as important as work in other profes- 
sions. Economic status is concerned not only with 
salary, but with an adequate retirement system, 
health service, and sick leave benefits. When edu- 
cation pays as well as law, medicine, or architec- 
ture, we shall not have to plead with our geniuses, 
our leaders, and our best citizens in high school; 
they will begin to plead with us for the chance 
to become a teacher. 

Professional status is perhaps as important as 
economic status, with the two being inseparably 
linked. Professionally, teachers must have the se- 
curity provided by a tenure law that retains 
worthy teachers, without protecting the unfit to 
plague and discredit the entire profession. Dur- 
ing the last few years much attention has been di- 
rected to the plight of the teacher. It is now time 
to shift emphasis from teacher troubles to social 
and professional advantages in education. When 
teaching receives its just recognition and full share 
of appreciation, recruitment will be easy. To en- 
hance professional status, teachers must be given 
far greater responsibility in the planning of edu- 
cational programs. Each teacher should be privi- 
leged to plan, to develop, to create and revise an 
educational program that will vitally affect the 
lives of boys and girls. Through this creativeness; 
through this cooperation with administrators, fel- 
low teachers and parents; through this democratic 
approach, the teacher will achieve a professional 
dignity which will make his job the envy of quali- 
fied boys and girls. 

For many years research and publication have 
been justly rewarded by prizes and by professional 
advancement. Recently a college professor was 
awarded $1,000 for just good teaching. Even 
though rewards for good teaching may seem rev- 


“Teaching As a Career” 


“Teaching As a Career,” Bulletin 1947, No. 11, of 
the U. S. Office of Education, revision of the earlier 
guidance pamphlet “Teaching as a Profession,” gives 
up-to-date facts on which a young man or woman 
may base a decision to enter upon teaching as a 
career. 


“Teaching is by far the largest, in numbers of per- 
sons engaged in it, of the various professions. In 
1943-44, the total number of teachers, supervisors, 
and administrative officers in professional education 
in the United States, was 1,130,076. . . . Nearly 
one-third of all professional and semiprofessional 
workers are teachers and school officers. In normal 
times, the profession requires from 80,000 to 
110,000 new recruits annually. . . . There are over 
200,000 schools and colleges of all types in the United 
States In 1946-47, the schools enrolled an esti- 
mated 30,580,000 of the 140,000,000 of our pop- 
ulation. More than 31/, billion dollars are spent an- 
nually for educational services. These services are 
rendered in a school plant originally valued at ap- 
proximately 14 billion dollars.” 


Order the 43-page pamphlet at 15 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





olutionary at the higher levels, such rewards may 
be a desirable means of enhancing professional 
status in elementary and secondary schools. 

Social status is also inseparably linked to pro- 
fessional and economic status. As salaries increase, 
boys and girls of higher caliber will choose teach- 
ing. As the profession attracts the highest caliber 
of youth, its social status will increase, and as the 
social status of teachers rises, taxpayers will be 
more willing to pay for better educational services. 
To achieve this greater social status, teachers must 
participate more widely in the community. They 
must take their place in social and civic clubs along 
with the doctors, lawyers, ministers, merchants, 
statesmen and others. Administrators can help by 
publicizing the indispensable contributions of 
classroom teachers. Thus will high caliber boys 
and girls seek to emulate the teachers whom they 
admire. 
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Some Specific Recommendations Concerning 
Teacher Recruitment 


As we face the future, the following recom- 
mendations seem significant: 

1. As our crisis in teacher supply abates, in- 
creasing emphasis should be placed upon the sSe- 
lection of quality in teacher candidates. 

2. Chief recruitment efforts should be ex- 
tended toward the enlistment of young men, until 
faculties, both elementary and secondary, reach a 
50-50 balance. 

3. Emergency credentials should be eliminated 
as rapidly as possible, with no lowering, but per- 
haps the raising of regular certification standards. 

4. Salaries must be greatly increased—until re- 
muneration for teaching balances that for services 
in other professions. 

5. Rewards and fellowships should be given 
for good teaching, as well as for research and pub- 
lication. 

6. Many more scholarships should be provided 
to finance the training programs of future teach- 
ers. 

7. Class size and other working conditions 
must be adjusted to make teacher success more 
attainable. 

8. Effective tenure, retirement, sick leave, sab- 
batical leave, physical fitness and mental hygiene 
services should be made available to every teacher. 

9. Continuous in-service education should be 
provided as a part of the teacher’s school day. 

10. Emphasis should be shifted from the pa- 
thetic lot of the teachers to service opportunities 
and personal advantages in teaching. 

11. Phi Delta Kappa should intensify its efforts 
in the recruitment, selection, education, and prop- 
er placement of teachers. 


Teachers Are Great People 


In conclusion, I want to stress the fact that 
teachers are great people—that teaching is a noble 
profession. Teachers guide the destiny of men and 
of nations. A word, an attitude, an idea, becomes 
immortal—when passed from generation to gen- 
eration. Our greatest people of all time have been 
teachers: Socrates, Jesus, Horace Mann, Wilson, 
and perhaps the teacher in your own school. When 
the shadows of these great immortals fall across a 
larger perspective of history, they reduce to insig- 
nificance the flash-greatness of the Alexanders, 











the Caesars, the Napoleons, and the Hitlers. These 
are the butchers and the wreckers of civilization. 
Teachers are the builders. The builders take on 
greater eminence with the passing of each gen- 
eration. 

Consider the teacher of Helen Keller, Anne 
Mansfield Sullivan, who brought light to a life 
that was blanketed in fog and darkness. 

In later years Helen Keller wrote: ‘The most 
important day I remember in all my life is the 
one on which my teacher . . . came to me. I am 
filled with wonder when I consider the immeasur- 
able contrast between the two lives which it 
connects.’’5 

Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration of 
Independence, has this to say of his teacher: “It 
was my good fortune, and what probably fixed the 
destinies of my life, that Dr. William Small, of 
Scotland, was then Professor of Mathematics.’’6 

Another immortal who has vitally affected the 
thinking of all mankind, Charles Darwin, has this 
to say of his teacher: “I have not yet mentioned a 
circumstance which influenced my whole career 
more than any other, this was my friendship with 
Professor Henslow. . . .”7 


A Tribute to Teachers 


The author knows a high school teacher who 
is teaching boys and girls to drive automobiles 
safely. This teacher, according to appraisals of the 
course, has prevented many accidents. Who is 
more important? Who deserves greater status— 
the teacher who prevents a ghastly accident, or the 
physician who is called in to sew up and sponge up 
the broken bodies of careless adolescents? Who 
should deserve greater status and respect—the 
teacher who saves a youth from delinquency, or 
the officers, attorneys, and judges who send that 
youth to a penal institution? 

We have the utmost respect for medicine and 
law, but it is our contention that there is no greater 
profession than teaching—there are no greater 
people than teachers. 

When students, teachers, patrons, and parents 
recognize the indispensability of teachers and 
teaching, we shall not lack for volunteers in this 
struggle between civilization and catastrophe. 





5 Peterson, Houston. Great Teachers. Rutgers University Press, 
New Brunswick, 1946, p. 5. 

*Op. cit., p. xvi. 

tIbid., p. xvi. 
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Financing Our 


Public Schools 


By EARLE O. LIGGITT 


INCE the time of the early settlers and the es- 
tablishment of the federal government by the 
founding fathers, education has been considered a 
bulwark of our democratic society and an essential 
activity of our form of government. The efficiency 
of the public schools is determined largely by the 
amount of school revenue which is available for 
the support of the educational program. All phases 
of the school program are affected by the amount 
of the available funds and by the efficiency in the 
expenditures of such revenues. In a typical state, 
nearly one-half of all tax money is now expended 
for schools. 

The gradual expansion of the public school sys- 
tem and the gradual transfer of certain powers 
from the local community to township, from 
township to county, and from county to state, par- 
allels closely the great development in the indus- 
trial growth of the nation. By the close of the last 
century, the principle that the “‘wealth of the state 
must educate the children of the state’’ had been 
firmly established. 


Bases of Support Have Changed 


In the early history of America, the typical 
school consisted of one room and represented the 
effort of the community to educate the children of 
the area. The schools of that day reflected the sim- 
ple status of society. Later, the important changes 
in the social and economic life caused a shift in a 
large number of problems from the local com- 
munity to the larger governmental unit, the state. 
Today, public education in our country is con- 
sidered to be a function of the state governments. 
Education is not specifically mentioned in the fed- 
eral constitution and, hence by inference, it is re- 
served to the states, respectively. In the study of 
an adequate program of support of public educa- 
tion in the United States, the lack of any specific 
reference to education in the federal constitution 
is worthy of note. Legal theory and practice have 
followed the interpretation that public education 
is a state function. In the matter of school support, 
the state legislatures may enact laws, within the 


* Earle O. Liggitt, President-Elect of Phi 
Delta Kappa, is Superintendent of Schools, 
Munhall, Pennsylvania, and Lecturer in Edu- 
cational Administration, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


provisions of the respective state constitutions, to 
provide the necessary funds for the operation of 
the public schools. 

In the practice of universal taxation for school 
support, our nation is unique among the nations 
of the world. We have the only truly public sec- 
ondary schools. Fundamentally, it is an attempt to 
make “equality of educational opportunity” a 
birthright for each child. Now, it is a general 
principle of our democracy that every child be pro- 
vided the opportunity to obtain a public school 
education. However, the scope, the character, and 
the financing of the public school offerings and 
programs are left primarily to the individual states 
and to the local communities. 

The present period in the development of pub- 
lic school finance extends roughly from about 
1900 to the present date. A chief characteristic of 
the period is the tremendous increase in school 
costs. With the exception of the depression era, 
expenditures for education have increased each 
year of the present period. The total expenditures 
for the public schools in the United States from 
1870 to the present time have increased approxi- 
mately thirtyfold; per capita, the expenditures 
have increased approximately tenfold; and the ex- 
penditures per pupil in average daily attendance 
have increased approximately fivefold. 

Several explanations may be made for the con- 
tinuous increase in school costs, especially in re- 
cent years. 

First, the phenomenal increase in enrollment 
in the public schools is one of the most important 
and significant facts in the history of the education 
in our country. At present, approximately one in 
five of the population is enrolled in some type of 
school. In the secondary schools, where the costs 
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are higher, the increase in enrollment has been 
especially rapid. In 1900, the enrollment of ap- 
proximately 700,000 in the high schools repre- 
sented only 11 per cent of the youth of usual high 
school age, 14 through 17 years old; in 1940 over 
7,000,000 of the youth in the same age bracket, 
representing about 73 per cent were enrolled in 
the high schools of the nation. 

Second, in the period since 1900, the value of 
the dollar has fluctuated, but the buying power of 
the dollar has decreased, especially in recent years. 
To purchase the same amount of materials or the 
same services, more money is necessary and must 
be made available for the schools. 

Third, the public has demanded an increase in 
the offerings of the schools. Many services have 
been added to the total educational program. 

Fourth, better prepared teachers have been em- 
ployed, more enriched curricula have been offered, 
libraries have been established, and special classes 
have been organized for the handicapped. 

Other explanations could be given, but suffice 
it to say that costs have increased tremendously in 
recent years. These expenditures under present 
conditions are not sufficient to meet the demands 
for education of our citizens, and in the present 
economic period the expenditures for education 
will continue to increase in the immediate future. 


All Units of Government Interested 


According to Moehlman,' ‘‘Public education in 


the United States is a community responsibility, a 
function of the individual states, and a concern of 


the Federal government. . . . The issue in edu- 
cation finance is to secure a well-balanced, stable, 
flexible, and adequate system of support, to which 
the local school, state, and Federal governments 
will contribute in accord with ability and need 
without destroying the traditional and highly valu- 
able popular community control over public edu- 
cational policy.” 

In our country, strictly speaking, there is no 
such thing as an American system of public edu- 
cation. In fact we have forty-eight systems of edu- 
cation, with many variations within each of the 
states. The structure of financial support has 
evolved more or less independently in the various 
states. In recent years, many leaders in education 
have begun to realize that perhaps we have over- 


1Moehlman, Arthur B. School Administration. New York, 
N. Y.: Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1940, p. 807 and p. 738. 


emphasized state and local autonomy in education. 
Although a definite trend toward consolidation of 
school districts exists within the states, there are 
still some 127,000 local administrative units in the 
forty-eight states. From the financial point of 
view, several weaknesses of the small units are in- 
herent in such an organization. The deficiencies 
are: (1) many are too small for a complete pro- 
gram of education; (2) inequalities of wealth; 
(3) inefficient administration; and (4) depend- 
ency upon the general property tax. 


New Concepts of Support 


To overcome some of these deficiencies in 
financing the schools, various concepts for state 
support of education gradually evolved. Leaders in 
education have indicated two major principles in 
school finance. First, the principle of equalization 
of educational opportunity; second, the principle 
of reward-for-effort, which in recent surveys has 
been modified and named, the efficiency principle. 
These two principles are still basic in any study 
of school finance. 

The great increase in school costs and the rapid- 
ly expanding program of education after World 
War I forced a number of states to re-study the 
plan for state support. An outstanding early study 
was the survey by Strayer and Haig? in 1923. 
In discussing the principle of equalization, the 
report states that, ““To carry into effect the prin- 
ciple of equalization of educational opportunity 
and equalization of school support as commonly 
understood it would be necessary, (1) to establish 
schools or make other arrangements sufficient to 
furnish the children in every locality within the 
state with equal educational opportunities up to 
some prescribed minimum; (2) to raise the funds 
necessary for this purpose by local or state taxation 
adjusted in such manner as to bear upon the people 
in all localities at the same rate in relation to their 
taxpaying ability; and (3) to provide adequately 
either for the supervision and control of all 
schools, or for their direct administration by the 
state department of education.” The first appli- 
cation of the formula, enunciated by Strayer and 
Haig, was used in New York State. 

In 1933, the National Survey of School Finance 

2 Strayer, George D., and Haig, Robert Murray. The Financing 


of Education in the State of New York. The Educational Finance 
Inquiry Commission, New York, N. Y.: The Macmillan Company, 


1923, p. 174. 
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by Mort® gave a comprehensive survey of the abil- 
ity of the states to support education. In this re- 

rt and in later studies we find a further refine- 
ment of the concepts of equalization and efficiency. 
The equalization principle means the complete 
equalization of the burden of a satisfactory mini- 
mum program of education in each school district. 
The principle of efficiency means that the state 
has the responsibility for providing those condi- 
tions which will favor local initiative within the 
minimum program and over and beyond the mini- 
mum program. Terms, such as foundation pro- 
gram, defensible minimum program, and the 
measurement of educational need, came into use 
in the educational literature pertaining to school 
finance. The formula for equalization of the edu- 
cational burden in a state has been set forth by 
Mort and Reusser* as follows: “‘State aid for a 
given school district equals the number of units 
of educational need in the district multiplied by 
the unit cost of the foundation program minus the 
local contribution at a uniform rate in accordance 
with ability to pay.” This formula has been applied 
to a large number of states in the distribution of 
state aid. In Pennsylvania, this formula has been 
in effect for a number of years. 


The Trend Toward State Support 


There has been a definite trend toward in- 
creased state support of education. A recent re- 
port by Covert® indicates that the percentage of 
public school revenues derived from state sources 
in 1944 ranged from three per cent in Iowa to 
87.7 per cent in Delaware with an average in all 
states of 33 per cent. In 1920 the average was only 
20 per cent. 


History of Federal Support 


Prior to 1934 the need for equalization of edu- 
cational opportunity received little formal atten- 
tion from the Federal government. Nevertheless, 
the Federal government has always indicated an 
interest in education. The first phase began with 
the unconditional land grants under the Ordi- 
nance of 1785. These grants were general in char- 
acter and provided no controls. The second phase 

*M 
as Matha. Sta Stl, a Reset Per 
can Council on Education, 1933. 

‘Mort, Paul R., and Reusser, Walter C. Public School Finance. 
New York, N. Y.: McGraw- J Book Gompeny, | Inc., 1941, ~~ &. a = 4 

* Covert, Timon. Fi ublic Edu o. 
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included the conditional grants under the First 
and Second Morrill Acts and the Hatch Act. The 
third phase in Federal aid included the conditional 
grants for secondary schools such as the Smith- 
Hughes Act and the George-Deen Act. To study 
the problem of the role of the Federal government 
in the support of education, the President ap- 
pointed a committee under the direction of Dr. 
Floyd W. Reeves.* This group rendered a report 
in 1938 which included some very pertinent prin- 
ciples in providing Federal aid to the states for 
educational purposes. Included in the recom- 
mendations were the suggestions that: (1) the 
major portion of all Federal aid should be granted 
as a general fund; (2) Federal aid should lessen 
the inequalities of educational opportunity be- 
tween states and within the states; (3) special 
grants should be made for educational activities 
of national concern; (4) should leave to the states 
wide discretion in the administration of the funds; 
(5) should guarantee local general administra- 
tion of the schools; and (6) their relations should 
be reviewed each ten-year period. 


Great Variations in Strength 


Perhaps the most recent report of large scope 
in the field of school finance is by Norton and 
Lawler.? The data in this report show that there 
is a difference of 60 to 1 in the support of our 
public schools. In 1939-40 the best financed 
school systems in the United States expended 
$6,000 or more per classroom unit; in the same 
year, the poorest financed school systems expended 
per classroom unit less than $100, which included 
teacher's salary, books, equipment and other ex- 
penses. The level of school support varied from 
$4,100, which was the median expenditure in 
New York State, to a median expenditure per 
classroom unit of $400 in Mississippi. The ex- 
penditures in the other states ranged from 10 to 1 
with a median expenditure in all states of $1,600 
per classroom unit. The authors frankly state that 
equal educational opportunity in American schools 
is a myth, and that the principal reason why the 
schools do not provide equal educational oppor- 
tunities is that their financing is shockingly un- 
even. 


* Reeves, Floyd W., i, sad re The Advisory Committee on 


Education. Ly ga . Government Printing Of- 
t'Norton, John K., and Lawler, Eugene S. 
in American Education. Vs Washi: ¥ 
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The findings of these studies indicate clearly 
the conditions which exist in the financing of the 
educational program and point out some possible 
solutions of the problem. The current literature 
includes many articles pertaining to the crisis in 
financing education. 

The administrator of the public schools today 
finds himself between the horns of a very perplex- 
ing dilemma—the ever-increasing costs of educa- 
tion and the lack of sufficient revenues to pay the 
bills. In the future as now the budget becomes a 
most important instrument in the advance of edu- 
cation. Last year, many state legislatures made 
significant advances in meeting the problem of 
salaries of teaching personnel. It is estimated that 
the average salary of the instructional personnel 
is about $2,550 this year, but in terms of the 1935- 
39 dollar is worth only about $1,438, after the in- 
come tax is deducted. In spite of substantial salary 
increases, the typical teacher today has the ability 
to purchase goods and services about equal to that 
of 1939-40. In this day of inflation, the salary 
problem has not been solved. 

In the immediate future, the enrollment of ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 children born during the 
period of World War II, will probably increase 
our school bill by at least a billion dollars. Chil- 
dren entering the first grade, less than 1,500,000 
in the fairly normal year of 1945, are nearing the 
2,000,000 mark. 

In 1960, the high schools will be expected to 
accommodate about 9,000,000. 

To add to our difficulties, a recent report of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Education® 
estimates that by 1960 there will be 4,600,000 in 
the colleges which now enroll about 2,340,000. 
This Commission recommends free public edu- 
cation for the first two years of college work and 
greater educational opportunities for adults. To 
house this influx of students, new buildings and 
equipment, which now are wholly inadequate, will 
be a major responsibility of governments. Already 
a mumber of states have immediate school 
building programs estimated at more than 
$100,000,000 each. 

The lack of a sound basis of taxation, the in- 
equalities of assessments, the unequal distribution 
of population, the local collection of tax funds, 

® Zook, Goomm F. Higher Education for American Democracy. 


Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education, Vol. 
a aoe, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1947, pp. 


the dependency upon the general property tax, the 
inefficient local administrative units, inadequate 
housing facilities, the weakness of state depart- 
ments of education, the ineffectual plans for the 
distribution of state aid, and the lack of Federal 
support for public education—all add to the con- 
fusion in the development of a plan for financing 
our public schools. 


Two to Sixty Mills Levied 


The experts in finance insist that a good tax sys- 
tem must be sufficient, economic, fair, elastic, con- 
venient, simple, flexible, and diverse. These factors 
should be considered in the development of a 
sound plan of taxation for the support of educa- 
tion. The problem of equalizing assessments is 
tremendous. Many states now have equalization 
boards for the purpose of making adjustments in 
assessments. In Pennsylvania, where assessments 
of real estate vary greatly, the local tax levies for 
school support range from two mills to sixty mills. 

In order to provide additional funds a number 
of states have levied a state income tax, or state 
sales tax, or both. The tax on real estate needs to 
be supplemented by other forms of taxation. In 
Pennsylvania, the recent legislature empowered 
the local districts to levy and collect taxes ‘‘on a 
privilege, transaction, subject, occupation or on 
personal property which is not now or in the fu- 
ture taxed by the State.”’ But the state still collects 
the general property tax locally. In several states, 
the levying of severance taxes is legal. 

In the elimination of small and inefficient local 
administrative units, many problems arise. Local 
control and local pride are involved. Some states 
have consolidated districts on a county-wide basis 
by legislative enactment, as in West Virginia; 
other states by a vote of citizens in the districts con- 
cerned. The latter plan is now in process of de- 
velopment in Pennsylvania. 

The Public Education Association,® in coopera- 
tion with the State Educational Conference Board, 
reports some shocking conditions in the New 
York City schools. The report revealed that one- 
fourth of the 862,000 school children “spend their 
lives in educational slums.” Twenty-one of the 
891 buildings were erected before the Civil War. 
The recommendations included the employment 


® Mort, Paul R. Two-Year Study of New York oy and State 
yo Schools. Reported in Newsweek, December 22, 1947, pp. 
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of 10,000 more teachers and an additional 9,000 
dassrooms. The yearly allotment of $200 per ele- 
mentary pupils and of $250 per high school stu- 
dent, with the local community paying half the 
amount, if it can afford it, is suggested on a state- 
wide basis. 

These conditions which confront the public 
schools are both tragic and dangerous. No less 
than a major overhauling of the financial structure 
is necessary. The public school must be expanded 
to meet the needs of all citizens, including both 
children and adults. 


We Can Afford Better Schools 


The nation can afford better schools. A nation 
that spends more than twice as much for alcoholic 
beverages as for its schools needs to consider 
fundamental values. We need to make no apolo- 
gies for increased expenditures for public schools. 
If this great Republic is to endure and to progress, 
it is absolutely necessary that the funds for public 
education be greatly increased. The United States 
now spends only 1.5 per cent of its national in- 
come on education, while the-percentage in Great 
Britain is 3.5 per cent, and in Russia about 8 per 
cent. 

It is time that the Federal government share 
in the support of public education. In general, the 
poorer states make the greatest effort in financing 
the educational program and, almost without ex- 
ception, spend relatively more for the support of 
education than the more wealthy states. To compli- 
cate the problem, the proportion of children to 
be educated in the total population is greater in 
the poorer states and greater in the rural areas than 
in the cities. For instance, South Carolina has 
twice as many children for each adult in the popu- 
lation as has Los Angeles County, but Los Angeles 
County has five times as much wealth per person 
available for education as has South Carolina. 
The leaders of the profession are almost unani- 
mous in the recognition of the need for federal 
aid, but agree that the administration of education 
is a function of the states and local districts. 

In recent years many bills have been submitted 
to Congress for the support of the public schools, 
but certain groups have been able to defeat all 
such measures. In a hearing before a sub-commit- 
tee, Dr. James B. Conant,!° President of Harvard 


* Conant, James Bryant. Legislative News Flash. Vol. IV, No. 
13. Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, April 15, 
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Foot Baths 


“A study of dermatophytosis in industry by the 
U. S. Public Health Service showed that there was 
no value to foot baths and copper impregnated floor- 
ing in preventing the spread of tinea pedis. The Na- 
tional Research Council in 1944 recommended that 
foot baths for the prevention of tinea pedis should not 
be used by our armed forces. . . . 

“. . . If commercial solutions on the market for 
use in foot baths are of sufficient concentration to kill 
fungi on the feet in the short time that the feet are 
immersed or sprayed by them, they are likely sources 
of skin irritation.” 

So the Journal of School Health abstracts an article 
in the Journal of the American Medical Association 
(Dec. 1947, Page 285), of August 23, 1947, Page 
1515. 





University, stated the case for federal aid rather 
clearly when he said, ‘“The American people have 
during the last century created a vast engine of 
democracy, our system of public schools... . 
This instrument cannot operate to the best ad- 
vantages of the nation unless sufficient funds are 
available and sufficient funds cannot be raised 
from the local and state resources of many areas. 
On this point stands the present case for Federal 
aid. . . . Our public schools are democratic; 
they are basic to our way of life.” 

Although the immensity of the problems in the 
financing of public schools in this country is tre- 
mendous, there is reason for optimism in finding 
an ultimate solution of this perplexing problem. 
The public is becoming aware of the situation and, 
in fact, is demanding that attention be given to it 
by the governmental agencies involved. The pro- 
fession itself, leaders in educational administra- 
tion, and political policy makers, all are indicating 
a vital interest in finding an equitable and a sound 
basis for school support. This problem is being 
discussed at the local, state, and federal levels, by 
both lay and professional groups, over the radio, 
in the professional magazines, in the public press 
and in the theater. Fine! states that, 

“Because the public schools are a vital part of 
our democracy, it is essential that they be main- 
tained at a high level of operation. . . . Give 
the public the facts and they will act. Once the citi- 
zens of the United States know what has happened 


4 Fine, Benjamin. Our Children Are Cheated. New York, N. Y.: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1947, Foreword pp. 9 and 11. 
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to our schools, they will respond with enthusiasm 
and vigor. . . . Our democracy is at stake. Good 
schools are necessary if we want our democratic 
way of life to flourish.” 

It has been said that people may be divided into 
three groups; one, those who make things happen; 
two, those who have things happen to them; three, 
those who don’t know what is happening. We, 
the members of Phi Delta Kappa, belong to those 
who make things happen and have a part to play 
in the solution of the problems for support of the 
public schools. In Section 2, Article II of our Con- 
stitution, we find this statement: “The chief pur- 
pose of Phi Delta Kappa shall be to promote free 
public education as an essential in the development 
and maintenance of a democracy, through the con- 
tinuing interpretation of the ideals of research, 
service and leadership. It shall be the purpose of 
Phi Delta Kappa to translate these ideals into a 
program of action appropriate to the needs of 
public education.” 

In the classrooms, in the universities, and in 
the administration of the public schools, Phi Delta 
Kappans are in positions of educational leader- 
ship. The opportunity to formulate a program of 
action to solve this fundamental problem, which 
affects practically all problems in education is a 
challenge to us. As an organization we should 
have a contribution to make to ‘Operation 
Finance” in public education. In this Atomic Age 
no greater problem exists in public education to- 
day than the development of a sound plan for 
financing our public schools. 
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Don’t Poison Yourself 
By HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 


Many worthy people attacking racial prejudice 
think only of the victim of racial prejudice. They 
speak of his sufferings, his wrongs, and the dam- 
age done to his dignity as a man. They forget what 
happens psychologically to the prejudiced man or 
woman. 

The abolitionists before the Civil War were 
that way. They talked only of the harm done to the 
Negro by slavery. They said little or nothing of 
the moral damage to the white man who owned 
him. It was easy for the South to point out that 
the Negro slave was at least better off than he or 
his parents had been in savagery in Africa; and 
that freedom for many slaves might prove a doubt- 
ful blessing. 

What may have been the deepest curse of slav- 
ery was seldom mentioned in the North, although 
enlightened Southern leaders had been aware of 
it for a century. It was the subtle corruption of the 
owners of slaves by irresponsible hands over hu- 
man beings. It was the cheap superiority of the 
poor white, who had been ruined by slavery, and 
had only his hate and contempt for an oppressed 
race to keep up his self-respect. For there is no 
snake in the breast more dangerous to the man 
who carries it, than unreasoning hate and nursed 
contempt. It is the most poisonous kind of com- 
pensation for failure or for lack of self-confidence. 
Despise a race, or hate a race, or dislike a race, and 
the poison will come out like invisible boils. What- 
ever goes wrong irritates the haters first. The hated 
get the blame for everything. And a really preju- 
diced man becomes a center of infection. But he 
infects first himself. 

Racial prejudice has killed the bodies of mil- 
lions in the last few years. We cannot forget that. 
But it is still warping the spirits and cramping the 
minds of tens of millions of the prejudiced. They 
are unaware that the man who hates or despises 
a face or a group without discrimination, will 
sooner or later, though perhaps only in the secret 
recesses of his mind, come to hate or despise him- 
self. He has been poisoned, though he may not 
guess the cause. Here is something upon which 
history, religion and psychology all agree. 





Swan 


Song 


By JUDGE BOGGS 


IME is precious now in the closing hours of 

this Twenty-First National Council. I have no 
right to ask this privilege of the floor, except the 
right of an old “‘soldier” who passes the banner on 
to a younger man when he has to drop out of the 
ranks. 

This is my 51st year in educational service, my 
29th consecutive year as a Phi Delta Kappan. I 
hate to quit as a teacher next fall, but it is com- 
pulsory under the state law of Missouri. This is 
my 6th national council. In this, my last chance, 
and at the risk of losing some of your good will, 
Iam going to give you a few words of advice. I 
want to be constructive in my criticism. 

I have often wondered about the values obtained 
in these 21 councils. 


We Are Here for Educational Leadership 


At this council there are approximately 140 


men, intelligent, serious-minded men, most desir- 
ous of achievement for good. We are holding nine 
general sessions; theoretically, this gives us 1,260 
opportunities for suggestions in the solution of 
our educational problems. Have we achieved, in 
that proportion, in significant educational leader- 
ship? 


More Preparation Should Be Made 


The “mill-run” of delegates are busy men, in 
college work or in the field. In many cases they 
do not know until the last moment that they are 
to serve as a delegate in the Council. They come 
poorly prepared, through no fault of their own. 
Here they are placed on a committee or two. They 
are faced with the task of getting a report before 
the council in a matter of an hour or a few hours. 
They want desperately to evolve intelligent solu- 
tions to our problems in education, with insuffi- 
cient time for deliberation, with no data from 
scientific research, often with too much emotion 
and prejudice to give the council and the people 
back home the results they expect for the money 
they expended. 

What can we do? I suggest in the future we al- 
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Editor's Note: In the closing moments of the 
Council, a veteran Phi Delta Kappan spoke words 
of experience for the guidance of those who come 
after him. His suggestion for radical revision of 
council procedures was ordered by the Council to 
be printed in the record. 


low nothing to take up the attention of the coun- 
cil that has not been thoroughly gone over by our 
executive committee long before the council meet- 
ing. Let us insist that our chapters and the execu- 
tive committee cooperate for months on vital is- 
sues before each meeting. If the chapters are too 
inert or too indifferent to promulgate vital issues, 
then we should shut up shop and go home. When 
issues are sent in, let us ask the executive commit- 
tee to do some real evaluating of this material, and 
thus weed out all that which is not worthy of our 
attention. 


Work on the Problems of Education 


Let us not again take the time in council to 
consider any “spur of the moment” thinking. Let 
us insist on giving our council time for the vibrant 
and vital issues in education. Let us give less time 
to choice of words in resolutions, to the never- 
ending stream of changes in our constitution, to 
countless details of administration. Thus we may 
better return to our chapters in pride of work well 
done. 

Thank you for letting me get this off my chest. 

In closing, may I express to you my very deep 
appreciation for what Phi Delta Kappa has meant, 
and does mean, to me. May you have the blessings 
of the Almighty Father abiding with you in the 
days to come! 





Federal Aid 


Now is the time for everybody to pull together 
to present federal aid to education to friends in 
Congress. Coordinated effort to make known all 
support is needed. Have you done your part? Writ- 
ten your Congressman, your Senators? 














Keeping Abreast in Education 


The 1947 General Assembly of Connecticut 
passed Public Act 288, which states— 

“No municipality or board of education thereof 
shall discriminate on the basis of marital status in 
the employment of teachers in the public schools or in 
the determination of the compensation to be paid 
such teachers.” 


Com parative Education 


S. B. Vickers, a British exchange teacher, reports in 
School and Society (October 4, 1947, page 268) some 
comparisons of schools in the United States with those 
at his home. He says, in part: 

“I am struck by the influence exerted by party and 
partisan politics on the American school system. . . . 

“While understanding the reasons for the exclusion 
of religious teaching from the public schools of the 
United States, I would say that the children are the 
poorer for that exclusion... . 

“American teachers seem to be as much concerned 
about the grimness and oppression in our schools as 
we are over the loudness and lack of self-control ex- 
hibited by many American pupils. Probably we both 
exaggerate... . 

“Is it fair to the good student to have the value of 
his “sheepskin” lessened by the knowledge that his 
next-door neighbor obtained an identical certificate 
by means of securing “‘passing grades” in “easy” sub- 
jects. Is there nothing in the English system of classi- 
fication according to ability which could be adapted 
to the existing structure of the American high 
school? . . . In turn, British education might con- 
sider the establishment of grouped or multilateral 
establishments where the streams of varied ability 
might proceed on parallel, but not identical lines 
under one roof and one principal, sharing in games 
and other activities. . 

“There may be British schools with stadiums, but 
I have never seen one. To balance this, playing fields 
are usually as extensive as conditions and finances will 
allow. . . . This reflects the different attitudes. . . . 
In England the emphasis is upon participation of all 
for the love of the game and the physical advantages 
resulting from exercise. In American schools, competi- 
tion is the keynote, with the highly proficient worked 
upon to do or die. . . 

“There is not the variety seen in American school 
cafeterias, but orderliness and table manners are 
taught and sufficient time is allowed. . . . 

“The parent teacher movement is in its infancy in 


England, and we shall be able to benefit largely from 
American experience in developing it. . . . Possibly 
quiet chats with teachers, over cups of tea served by 
their offspring, will appeal to British parents more 
than addresses by visiting speakers. . . . 

“, . . the British teacher is nearer the four free- 
doms. .. . 

“, . . the American teacher is frequently better 
qualified for his post through longer training, and is 
usually much more travelled. . . . 

“, . . it is my belief that American schools suffer 
greatly because boys are rarely taught by men before 
entering high school. Grade schools may have men 
for administrative duties, so that masculine influence is 
not intimately felt in classrooms at an early enough 
age. This creates behavior problems, especially with 
older boys who cannot graduate to high school, which 
might be avoided. 

“, . . It is a splendid thing that we are able thus 
to exchange ideas... .” 


By administration of the English Education Act of 
1944, the number of Local Education Authorities has 
been cut from 315 to 140, which have filed plans for 
schools within their districts, the cost of which will 
run over one thousand million pounds, to be spread 
over 25 years. All schools taking children over the age 
of eleven have been renamed “secondary schools,” 
and fees have been abolished in all secondary schools. 


Public Relations 


The School Public Relations Association issues 
Trends in School Public Relations, monthly bulletin, 
as one of its services to members. Another service is 
the meetings scheduled with NEA and AASA con- 
ventions. Membership is open to anyone interested, at 
$3.00 per year, sent with application to John F. 
Locke, Treasurer, School Public Relations Associa- 
tion, 216 E. Ninth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


There are at least 737 press service reporters, edi- 
tors, and special newspaper correspondents in Wash- 
ington, D. C., not including those who handle local 
Washington interest for Washington newspapers. 
They include 38 columnists, 58 correspondents for 
foreign news services and newspapers, including rep- 
resentatives for papers in Australia, Sweden, Switzet- 
land, Poland, China, Russia. Seven London news- 
papers have special correspondents in Washington. 
There are also at least 127 radio correspondents, and 
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102 news photographers, according to AP’s Paul 
Miller. 


Fifty-five nations are now beaming a total of 4,275 
radio program hours a week across their frontiers to 


other people. 


4-H Clubs 


The 4-H Club consists of five or more boy or girl 
members, 10 to 21 years of age, who share responsi- 
bilities in the home, on the farm, or in the community. 
It perfects its own organization and develops from 
needs and interests its own program, guided by its 
own local volunteer leader. It is under the super- 
vision of county extension agents. 

The 4-H Clubs now have a total membership of 
1,700,000, and 14,000,000 boys and girls have re- 
ceived its training. Information concerning organiza- 
tion may be secured from the National Committee on 
Boys and Girls Club Work, 59 East Van Buren 
Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 

The name “4-H” is given significance by the pledge 
each member takes— 

“I pledge— 

my head to clearer thinking, 
my heart to greater loyalty, 
my hands to larger service, and 
my health to better living, 
for my club, my community, and my country.” 


Audio-Visual 


“The very recent decision of large textbook pub- 
lishers to engage actively in the production of instruc- 
tional films represents the most significant change in 
school materials and methods since printed text came 
into vogue about 500 years ago,”’ says Louis S. Good- 
man in High Points. 


A bulletin, “Films on Chemical Subjects— 1946,” 
gives a description of 400 films on chemistry. Single 
copies of the bulletin may be obtained free from the 
American Chemical Society, 1155 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


In Ohio, 381,320 out of 1,200,000 pupils in the 
state are estimated to have listened to children’s pro- 
grams broadcast last year from WOSU, school of the 
air of Ohio State University. Teacher’s manual for 
one program, “Music Time,” was sent on request to 
2,000 teachers. “Story Time” is believed to have had 
the largest listening audience. 


See and Hear, journal of audio-visual education, fea- 
tures discussion materials for inter-group education 
in its February “annual tolerance number,” accom- 
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panying the observance of National Brotherhood 
Week. New and good films are read to help in the 
cause of understanding and good will. 

See and Hear may be ordered from Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin. 

The offerings of 924 domestic radio stations were 
heard over 56,000,000 radio sets in use in 34,000,000 
American homes in 1945. 


Frequency Modulation will replace Amplitude 
Modulation as the preferred radio service of the great 
majority of listeners, President Frank Stanton told 
stockholders of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 


Professional 


If you are interested in a job with Unesco, you 
may file a statement of your qualifications with 
Canaipi, Clifton and Associates, personnel consult- 
ants at 1621 Connecticut Avenue, Washington 9, 
D. C. From their files will be made nominations 
when specific Unesco orders are received. 


Women teachers do not have to forfeit their jobs 
when they marry, says the Missouri Supreme Court 
in a December decision. “Unreasonable and arbi- 
trary,” the court characterized a 50-year-old ban of 
the St. Louis board of education. The test case was 
filed by ten citizens, when in 1941 Mrs. Mildred 
Holmes of St. Louis and Mrs. Anita Weis of Webster 
Groves were dismissed as each married. 


During the period 1876-1943 at least 393 Negroes 
were awarded an earned doctor’s degree; these con- 
stitute approximately one per cent of the doctoral de- 
grees awarded by American universities during this 
period. Only 21 of the degrees were awarded prior to 
1920, it is reported by Harry Washington Greene, 
whose study of Holders of Doctorates Among Ameri- 
can Negroes was published in 1946 by the Meador 
Publishing Company of Boston. Of the subjects, 53 
per cent were products of Negro undergraduate col- 
leges; the Negro land-grant colleges contributed 17 
per cent. Study of the continued productivity of the 
group of scholars shows that up to 1940 they had 
produced 158 books and 1,472 articles, book reviews 
and editorials. 


By a vote of 130 to 1, professors of Howard Uni- 
versity established a union under the United Public 
Workers, CIO, which will undertake collective bar- 
gaining for all the teaching staff with the University 
administration. 

When the city council refused to pass the budget 
recommended to them by the Board of Education, and 
a month’s payday was passed without a check, teachers 
of Chicago voted a strike. 





Editorial Comment 


Before it fell my lot to attend a national council 
meeting of Phi Delta Kappa, I heard a man just 
back from one talking about it to a couple of his 
friends. ‘I got more out of it than from any other 
professional meeting I ever attended,” he said. 

Those of us just back from the Twenty-first 
National Council of Phi Delta Kappa know that 
he had reasons for his statement. 

It is a national meeting. Our sights are lifted 
from our local community and regional interests 
to see things as they look from the viewpoint of 
the nation. Our opinions and facts are exchanged 
with men from all over the nation, to the enrich- 
ment of every person in attendance. 

It meets in a climate of ideals of research, serv- 
ice, and leadership. Mind and spirit are refreshed 
as we recall together the elemental things of 
truth and the need for action in keeping with 
truth as we know it. Looking at aims, we criticize 
our methods and means, find new ways. 

For a national meeting, it is a small meeting. 
There is a chance to know each other, for within 
the fellowship of the fraternity we meet not as 
strangers, but as proven friends. We go away the 
richer because we have new friends. 

It is a working group. There is a new sense of 
the strength of the profession as we sense the re- 
sources being applied to the solution of problems 
which face us in education. The cooperative ap- 
proach gives us something we can put to use back 
home. The achievements of men elsewhere are 
added to our own resources, and our own jobs are 
seen in better perspective. 

It is a planning group. Often our noses are kept 
so to the grindstone, so oppressed are we by rou- 
tine, that we lose pleasure in our work. When the 
dusty toil is related to plans and goals, we find 
new pleasure in work. We are helped to plan by 
planning. 

The work is related to the job we have to do at 
home, both in the fraternity, and in education. We 
know that our work in the Council is helping us 
do better the job we've got to do anyway. 

We hope that this issue of THE PH! DELTA 
KAPPAN, reporting the Council, will bring to all 
members of Phi Delta Kappa some sense of its 
fellowship and achievement. 


For Professional Growth 


By its name, Phi Delta Kappa is often judged 
by the layman to be one of many college social fra- 
ternities. Those who know Phi Delta Kappa know 
it as a professional organization. 

We were interested by reports from the Hous- 
ton, Tex., Press and the Houston Chronicle, of 
discussions in the board of trustees relative to leave 
of absence with pay for a delegate to attend this 
council. After full discussion (We like full dis- 
cussion!) he was granted the leave of absence with 
pay which had been recommended by the super- 
intendent of schools. Such meetings aid profes- 
sional and personal growth. 

Similarly, from Denver, Colorado, came teach- 
ers from the public schools. They were given 
leave of absence with pay and the board employed 
substitutes to carry on their work in the classrooms. 
The travel policy adopted nine years ago and re- 
cently amended is reported in the Denver Public 
Schools Bulletin, September 15, 1947, as follows: 


That the Denver Public Schools be represented regularly 
at national educational meetings by superintendents, di- 
rectors, supervisors, principals, and teachers, their expenses 
of travel and subsistence to be paid by the District when 
recommended by the superintendent and approved by the 
Board of Education. This will be applicable to a limited 
number of individuals annually, and will be within the ap- 
proved budget appropriations. 

That individuals om duties are of a general control na- 
ture (such as superintendents, directors, and supervisors) 
be encouraged to attend educational meetings by the allow- 
ance of not to exceed two per cent of the gross annual salary 
for expenses of travel and subsistence. This will be applica- 
ble when the individual request has been approved by the Su- 
perintendent, and will be limited by the budget appropria- 
tion allowed by the Board of Education. 

That individuals whose duties are confined to one school 
or building be encouraged to attend educational meetings 
by the allowance of not to exceed one per cent of the gross 
annua! salary for — of travel and subsistence. Since 2 
budget amount will be submitted as part of the 
budget, these requests will be subject to the approval of the 
Superintendent. The amount appropriated by the Board of 
a gua will determine the number of such approvals al- 
owed. 

That special cases be considered on their individual merits 
when the above rules are not applicable. . 

That the essential criterion in all instances be the best in- 
terests of the District and the welfare of the pupils. 





Coming in THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 
March: “Doctors’ Dissertations Under Way in Educa 
tion,” compiled by Carter V. Good. And Arnold E. Joyal’s 
“Review of Research on Growth and Development,” and 
other features. 
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The Humble Cannot Be Hurt 


“The moralists have quite missed the point 
in preaching humility as a virtue, and forever 
scolding us for not recognizing it as such. 

“The fact is that humility is a wonderful 
device for keeping the frail human soul in 
balance. Humility is an antidote to the sense of 
inferiority from which everybody suffers, how- 
ever skillfully he may conceal it. Humility is a 
suit of shining armor. One who wears it can 
never be hurt. He is invulnerable. He cannot 
be slighted, nor despised, nor insulted.” 


—Howard Vincent O’Brien. 





























Phi Delta Kappa Roll of Chapters 


Campus Chapters 


Alpha—1906—Indiana University 

Beta—1908—Columbia University 

Gamma—1909—University of Missouri 

Delta—1909—Stanford University 

Epsilon—1909—University of Iowa 

Zeta—1909—University of Chicago 

Eta—1910—University of Minnesota 

Theta—1911—Cornell University 

Iota—1911—Harvard University 

Kappa—1912—University of Kansas 

Lambda—1913—HUniversity of California 

Mu—1913—University of Texas 

Nu—1913—University of Washington 

Xi—1914—University of Pittsburgh 

Omicron—1914—University of Nebraska 

Pi—1914—University of Illinois 

Rho—1915—New York University 

Sigma—1916—Ohio State University 

Tau—1916—University of Pennsylvania 

Upsilon—1917—Northwestern University 

Phi—1921—University of Wisconsin 

Chi—University of Oregon 

Psi—1921—Peabody College 

Omega—1921—University of Michigan 

Alpha Alpha—University of Oklahoma 

Alpha Beta—1921—University of Virginia 

Alpha Gamma—1922—State College of Washington 

Alpha Delta—1922—Kansas State College 

Alpha Epsilon—1922—University of Southern Cali- 
fornia 

Alpha Zeta—1924—University of Arizona 

Alpha Eta—1924—Temple University 

Alpha Theta—1924—University of North Dakota 

Alpha Iota—1924—University of Cincinnati 

Alpha Kappa—1925—University of Tennessee 

Alpha Lambda—1925—Boston University 

Alpha Mu—1926—Colorado State College of Educa. 
tion 

Alpha Nu—1928—University of Kentucky 

Alpha Xi—1930—University of Alabama 

Alpha Omicron—1932—Claremont Colleges 

Alpha Pi— 1932—Rutgers University 

Alpha Rho—1932—Johns Hopkins University 

Alpha Sigma—1933—University of Denver 

Alpha Tau—1935—Pennsylvania State College 

Alpha Upsilon—1936—University of Utah 

Alpha Phi—1936—Syracuse University 

Alpha Chi—1936—University of California at Los 
Angeles 

Alpha Psi—1938—University of Buffalo 

Alpha Omega—1938—Wayne University 

Beta Alpha—1938—Louisiana State University 

Beta Beta—1939—North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege 

Beta Diiens ~1961—Goenge Washington University 


- Seclun- spe this ity of Colorado 
ilon—1942—University of land 

Beta Zeta—1942—Oklahoma A and M College 

Beta Eta—1944—Western Michigan College of Edu- 

cation 

Beta Theta—1945—University of North Carolina 

Beta lota—1947—-Washington University 

Beta Kappa—1947—Iowa State Colle; 

Beta —1947—Indiana State ege 

Beta Mu—1948—University of Wyoming 


Field Chapters 


Alpha—1912—San Francisco, California 
Beta—1914—St. Louis, Missouri 
Gamma—1915—State of Kansas 
Delta—1916—Fresno, California 
Epsilon—1916—Los Angeles, California 
Zeta—1922—Detroit, Michi 
Eta—1923—Santa Barbara, California 
Theta—1924—Kansas City, Missouri 
Iota—1925—State of South Dakota 
Kappa—1925—Warrensburg, Missouri 
a—1926—State of Colorado—Discontinued 
voluntarily, 1939 
Mu—1926—Muncie, Indiana 
Nu—1926—Chicago, Illinois 
Xi—1927—Sacramento, California 
Omicron—1927—Kirksville, Missouri 
Pi—1929—San Antonio, Texas 
Rho—1930—Pittsburg, Kansas 
Sigma—1931—Portland, Oregon 
Tau—1931—Salt Lake, Utah 
Upsilon—1931—Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Phi—1932—Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Chi—1933—Terre Haute, Indiana 
Psi—1934—Omaha, Nebraska 
Omega—1934—San Diego, California 
Alpha Alpha—1934—Houston, Texas 
Alpha Beta—1934—Tacoma, Washington 
Alpha Gamma—1934—Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Alpha Delta—1935—South Bend, Indiana 
Alpha Epsilon—1935—Hammond, Indiana 
Alpha Zeta—1935—Evansville, Indiana 
Alpha Eta—1936—Indianapolis, Indiana 
Alpha Theta—1937—Bloomington, Illinois 
Alpha Iota—1937—Jackson, Mississippi 
Alpha Kappa—1938—Appleton, Wisconsin 
Alpha Lambda—1939—Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Alpha Mu—1939—Lafayette, Indiana 
Alpha Nu—1939—Toledo, Ohio 
Alpha Xi—1939—Des Moines, Iowa 
Alpha Omicron—1939—Charleston, Illinois 
Alpha Pi—1940—Macomb, Illinois 
Alpha Rho—1940—Bakersfield, California 
Alpha Sigma—1941—Phoenix, Arizona 
Alpha Tau—1946—Salem, Oregon 
Alpha nee aay Nig © Girardeau, Missouri 
Alpha Phi—1948—Cedar Falls, Iowa 





